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HON. CALEB ELLIS. 


[Extracted from the Sketch of his Character written by Hon. JERemran SMITH, 
| LL. D. late Chief Justice of the Superior Court of N. H., and delivered to the 
{ Grand Jury of Grafton county, at Haverhill, May 21, 1816.} 4 


| “Nature endued him with a mind at once ingenious,discrim- 

| inating andstrong. Without education, he would doubtless 

have attracted no small share of the esteem and confidence 

of those within the circle of his acquaintance. But his great 

modesty would probably have concealed him from. public 

notice. Fortunately it was otherwise ordained; and he ‘re- 

ceived the best education our country could give. He was 

graduated at Cambridge in 1793, and left that oy ie 

university, with a high character, for learning, morals, and 

general literature. He was not young when an under grad- 

uate, and therefore was not exposed to some of the'tempta- 

tions, incident to college life. But from what we know of 

him, we may venture to say,that such were his bappy dispo- - 

sitions and early good principles, that he could not have fail- I 

ed, at any age, to have improved his time, strengthened his 

moral habits, and to have acquired that fine edge ot moral 

mer for which he was remarkable. eae 
“ He seems to have been endued by nature, with caution; Ww 

prudence and self-dist-ust; and ‘did not need,’ as was said ' 

of another great man, a native of the same town,” ‘the smart 

of guilt, to make him virtuous, nor the regret of folly, to 

make him wise.’ On leaving college, he entered immediate- 

a ly on the study of the law, under the direction of a distin- 

- guished practiser, who now fills a judicial office under the ‘ 

Bs United States.f It was to be expected of Mr. Extis that the Mt 

2 three years, spent in preparation for the practice of law, . 
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would be well spent. He was diligent in his application ; 
for he soon perceived, that he had entered on a wide, and 
difficult field, where his excellent understanding, clear and 
discriminating as it was, and aided by the stock of knowl- 
edge, acquired in the course of a liberal education, would 
find full employment. | 

“ His health was never good; but his mental faculties 
were clear and bright, and his mind ardent. Genius is not 
appalled by difficulties ; it sees its object, and suffers no ob- 
stacle to retard its progress. Jt accomplishes whatever it un- 
dertakes. 

* Perhaps no student ever left a lawyer’s office, with a lar- 
ger and better stock of law knowledge. He commenced 
the practice in this State. Soon after his admission to the 
bar of the Supreme Court in the county of Cheshire, I well 
recollect his argument in a case of some difficulty and im- 

rtance, and the remark of a gentleman* then at the head 
of the bar, and who seldom errs, in his judgment of men, 
‘that Mr. Ellis would soon be numbered among the most val- 
uable and respectable members of the profession.’ ‘This sen- 
timent was the more observable, as Mr. Ellis made no pre- 
tensions to oratory. Indeed he made no pretensions to any 
thing. His manner was modest and unassuming. It seems, 
at no time, to have been his plan or his wish to command a 
large share of practice. It was not necessary to the accom- 
plishment of his views in life. He studied the law as a sci- 
ence, as well as used it as a profession. He had too much 
honor and good feeling, to turn law into a trade; too much 
real delicacy, to seek employment; and too much modesty, 
even to place himself in a conspicuous situation, to attract a 
great portion of business. | 

“ His merits however Could not remain long concealed. 
All who knew his worth, esteemed him; and his townsmen 
elected him a member of the legislature, I think, as early as 
1803. In 1804 he was chosen a member of Congress; four 
or five years afterwards, he was elected a member of the 
Executive Council of this State-—In 1811, he declined a re- 
election into that branch and was chosen into the Senate. In 
1812 he was one of the electors of President and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the United States. Few men have gone through 
these honorable and important offices, with more disinterest- 
ed views, more advantage to the public, or credit to them- 
selves, than Mr. Ellis. No one ventured to call in question 
the purity of his motives ; and those, who, on particular sub- 


* Hon. Benjamin West, of Charlestown. 
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jects, differed in opinion from him, were always ready to ac- 
knowledge the general correctness and soundness of his 
judgment. 

“ When the new judiciary system was framed, in 1813, the 
best informed of all parties named Mr. Ellis for the office of 
Judge of this Court. The merit of the executive of that 
day, in relation to his appointment, was, in concurring with 
that nomination. It is known to me, that three years before, 
when the Executive was composed of men differing in polit- 
ical sentiment, all would gladly have united, in placing him 
on the bench. But his objections, at that time, could not be 
removed.—Among the reasons which induced him to accept 
the appointment, in 1813, I know, it was not the least, that 
he considered the system then adopted, as a great improve- 
ment in the jurisprudence of the State. It was with un- 
feigned reluctance, however, that he could be persuaded to 
embark in this arduous employment. He was too well ac- 
quainted with the subject not to see its difficulties, import- 
ance and responsibility. If his yg, had been less 
extensive, his confidence in himself would probably have 
been greater. 

“ | have already spoken of his candor and moderation in 
the legislative anh executive bodies, of which he was a nfem- 
ber, and of his practising on all occasions, those virtues so 
rarely found in these degenerate times. The temper, which 
it was thus his pride and happiness to cultivate, when the 
example of so many would haye excused, if not justified, a 
less amiable and tolerating spirit,was indispensable in a Judge. 
A political Judge would, of all others, I think, be the worst. 
Indeed, I have always thought, and still think, that he who 
shall be transferred from a political station, to the bench, 
will have much to unlearn, as well as much to learn. It will 
not be sufficient that he interfere no more with politics. He 
must forget all those arts and practices, which prevail in po- 
litical bodies. He must learn to look on men, as neither of 
his party, nor of that of his opponents.—The Judge, whose 
death we deplore, had in this respect little to learn, and_no- 
thing to forget. He had been, at all times, and in all situa- 
tions, temperate, candid and moderate. 

“ If he ever aimed at popularity, it was that which fol- 
lows, not that which is run after; that popularity which 
sooner or later never fails to dojustice to the pursuit of no- 
ble ends by honest means. He would not do that which 
his conscience told him was wrong, to gain the huzzas of the 
multitude, nor avoid doing what he thought right, through 
fear of their displeasure. He was not an ambitious Judge, 
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He loved the law as a science, and was no doubt ambitious 
to be qualified for his judicial functions. ‘This is a praise- 
worthy ambition, springing up in every good mind, and 
prompted bya sense of duty. But there is also a mischiev- 
ous ambition, and one which is dangerous to public. virtue. 
To this he was a stranger. He coveted neither increase of 
wealth, titles. or honor. He was content with his lot. 

“ Mr. Exxis was an independent and impartial Judge. Jt 
has been generally supposed, that the tenure by which 
Judges hold their places, and the constitutional provision for 
their support, are among the most valuable of the modern 
improvements in the science of government. And that they 
secure, as far as human institutions can, the independence of 
Judges, and an upright administration of the laws. With- 
out being disposed to question the excellence of these pro- 
visions, or their favorable influence, on those who will be 
generally called to the judicial magistracy, we have all 
known men, who, without them, could ke firm and _ indepen- 
dent Judges. There have been Judges, who held their offi- 
ces during the pleasure of the worst of men, and spurned 
alike their flattery and their frowns.—There is an inde- 
pendence which has its seat in the mind, a spirit which dis- 
dains to submit to any controul, except what reason, con- 
science and asense of duty impose. J am firmly persuaded, 
that the Judge just taken from the bench, possessed this 
spiritin an eminent degree. His mind was too lofty to en- 
ter into any calculations foreign to the merits of the cause, 
in the discharge of his official duties ; neither the merits, nor 
demerits of the parties, nor their connections, however nu- 
merous and powerful, could have any influence with him.— 
I am sensible that this is very high praise, a praise which 
could not in truth be bestowed on all good men, nor even on 
all good Judges. But it is praise which Mr. Extis richly 
merited. 

“ There is another trait in the judicial character of our 
departed associate, nearly allied to that just mentioned,which 
must not be omitted; I mean his fortitude, firmness, and in- 
flexibility. It is for the honour of the times in which we 
live, and an evidence tha? some bounds are set to party ani- 
mosities, thata Judge obeying the dictates of his conscience. 
incurs no risk. of personal violence. The temper of these 
times would not bear dictating to a court of justice. The 
worst that a Judge has to apprehend is the loss of ' his office. 
and if he happens to be fit for it, this would be no loss to 
him ; it would rather be a public, than a private loss. He 
may also lay his account for a share, of that “mendax in: 
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famia ” from the press, which basely coins facts, and imputes 
false motives. It does not, however, require much fortitude, 
to pursue the path of duty at the hazard of a little calumny ; 
still there is a constant call for firmness in a Judge. There 
is in some men a certain easiness of temper, that makes jus- 
tice, and especially the severity of justice, which is some- 


times necessary, extremely painful. I verily believe, that 


the Judge, who orders, like the parent, who inflicts punish- 
ment, often suffers more, than the culprit, or the child. What 
good man would not feel pain, when his sentence, or decree, 
must necessarily occasion hardship, inconvenience and pain 


‘to others? There is some danger that these feelings may 


incline a Judge to depart from the rules of law, in hard ca- 
ses, and cause him to forget fora moment, that justice is 
steady, uniform and inflexible, and that motives of commis- 
seration, from whatever source they flow, must not mingle in 
the administration of justice. Weall err too often from our 
ignorance, and our frailties; buta Judge is in danger of er- 
ring from his very virtues. I think the late Judge Extis 
possessed a mind in this respect happily tempered, neither 
too mild nor too severe ; a mind which could steadily pursue 
the path-of duty, wheresoever it led. He diligently inves- 
tigated the rule of lal, and then faithfully and firmly ap- 

lied it to the case, regardless of consequences. I am sen- 
sible that many persons, and especially those not trained in 
legal habits, can hardly be induced to place this inflexibility 
among the number of judicial virtues. Judge Etxis was 
mild and courteous in his treatment of all, but was a stranger 
to that pliancy of disposition, which is too apt to lead to the 
sacrifice of principle, and the relaxation of the strict rules 
of practice, so necessary to be maintained in courts of jus- 
tice. 

“ Judge Ellis was endued with an uncommon share of 
sensibility, yet from early, and continuéd discipline, he had 
obtained the complete command of his passions. His _pru- 
dence and discretion, and the suavity of his manners, joined 
to his reputation for knowledge in his profession, secured him 
from most of the evils, which have just been mentioned, as 
incident to the office he sustained. But if, from any cause, 
he had been called to suffer, as much injustice as any good 
Judge ever suffered, he would have been, 1 am confident, 
but little affected by it. 

‘ There was another trait in the mind of this excellent 
Judge, which eminently fitted him for the bench. I: mean 
the union of great readiness of conception with a capacity 
for deep and patient investigation. This union is rarely 
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found, and yet the judicial character is imperfect without it. 
Quickness of conception, and as it were intuitive knowledge 
of the exact state of the case; sagacity in detecting chica- 
nery and artifice ; a faculty of seeing into men; of discern- 
ing when witnesses speak the truth and when they are stu- 
dying to evade it; and of extracting truth from unwilling 
witnesses ; the capacity of readily selecting and methodical- 
ly recapitulating and summing up the evidence; and then 
stating clearly the principles of law applicable to the case, 
are qualifications in a Judge of incalculable importance and 
utility in conducting the business of a jury term. The ad- 
vantage to be derived from such a Judge, on the score of dis- 
patch alone, is great, both to the public, and tosuitors. When 
the cause has been tried by the jury, questions of law aris- 
ing at the trial, may be ‘examined and considered afterwards, 
with little additional expense to the parties; and here the 
Judge can scarcely be too patient, in hearing, or spend too 
much time in weighing and ang I have not often 
been present when the late Judge Ellis has been occupied in 
the trial of jury causes. But from my intimate acquaintance 
with the powers of his mind for many years, and from the 
eases stated by him, as well as from the concurrent testimo- 
ny of all the bar, I cannot but consider him as having been 
eminently qualified for the business of a jury term. 

‘“‘ His associates, at the law term, (I can venture to speak 
for both,) have had abundant evidence of his logical precis- 
ion, of his skill in the intricate science of special pleading, 
and of his talent for deep and critical investigation of ques- 
tions of law. When it has fallen to his lot to express, in 
public, the grounds of his own judgment, or that of the 
court, all capable of judging have been delighted with the 
accurate, correct and even polished style of his composition. 

“If there was any thing for the critic to condemn in the 
texture of his mind, or in his reasoning, it was, that he had 
too much ingenuity to be perfettly intelligible, at all times, 
to juries, and that his reasoning sometimes appeared to bor- 
der on refinement. 

“¢ We have always found him at the law term, as ready to 
correct the errors ahd mistakes, which he might have fallen 
into,in the trial of causes, as any of the bench; more ready 
to correct his own, than the errors of others; a rare instance 
of candour, and worthy of all imitation. Toa letter from 
me, just before the last law term, proposing,on account of the 
state of his health, to spare him the labour of attending 
through the whole circuit, he answered, ‘that he should not 
be able to investigate many of the questions saved; but, 
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that he was anxious to attend those courts, at least where he 
had presided at the jury term, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to assist in correcting his own errors,’—So ready is a 
candid mind, to magnify instead of palliating its own mis- 
takes, 

“] am able to speak with confidence of the regularity and 
diligence, with which he prosecuted his studies, both before 
and after he took his seaton the bench. How far this may 
have contributed to hasten his death, cannot certainly be 
known. I have no doubt that it had considerable influence, 
and that his valuable life might have been longer spared, if 
he could have been induced to spare himself more. 

“1 could easily enlarge on the qualifications and judicial 
Virtues of this good man. The subject affords a sort of mel- 
ancholy satisfaction. But! forbear; indeed J know not 
where to end. Inreviewing what I have just delivered, I 
am myself struck with the reflection, which did not occur to 
me as I went along, that I have ascribed to my departed 
friend almost every virtue and quality, which go to form 
the perfect Judge. And yet I would not say that he was 
perfect; doubtless he had rye, and imperfections, but 
they were few in number, and such as detracted little from 
his judicial merits. . 

“ The qualities, 1 have enumerated, he certainly posses- 
sed, but in different measures and degrees. Quickness and 
correctness of conception, fairness, purity and firmness of 
mind, I consider as the distinguishing traits of his character. 
They are all judicial virtues. 

“ {| have omitted to speak of his truth, his spotless integri- 
ty, his enlightened and liberal principles, his regard for the 
institutions of religion and morality, his perfect purity of 
heart, his delicate and scrupulous sense of honour and hon- 
esty. ‘These are qualities which belonged to him as a man 
in common with many other men, and in common, I hope, 
with many of the liberal profession of the law, of which he 
was so distinguished a member. — 

“In this feeble effort to draw the attention of the commu- 
nity to the great loss, it has lately sustained, (to me an irre- 
parable loss,) my mind has been constantly impressed with 
the image of theman. I can hardly realize that he is no 
more ; that he is far removed from the scenes where | have 
been accustomed to act with him; that he is now alike insen- 
sible to our praise; orour censure. I would not wound his 
tee spirit by indiscriminate praise, but his character now 
belongs to the public, and it is our duty to speak of him as 
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932 Rev. Sumuel Whiting. 


he was. Hehas lived long enough for himself, and his ex- 
ample cannot fail of producing a beneficial effect on those 
who survive him. His friends will cherish his memory long 
after this feeble tribute to his worth, shall be no longer re- 
membered, and when the speaker himself shall be forgot- 
ten. | 
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REV. SAMUEL WHITING. 


Rev. Samuel Whiting was the second son of Mr. Whiting 
of Boston, in Lincolnshire, England, where he was born 
Nov. 20, 1597. His father was a person of good revute,the 
eldest son of many brethren, and sustained the offices of 
mayor and alderman of that place. The subject of this no- 
tice received a learned education, first at Boston school, then 
at Emanuel college in the university of Cambridge, where 
he had for his companion in his education, the afterwards 
distinguished Anthony Tuckney, D.D., master of St. John’s 
college. After his removal from Cambridge, he became the 
chaplain to Sir Nathaniel Bacon and Sir Roger Townsend,with 
whom he continued three years. Henext removed toLynn, 
in the county of Norfolk, where he remained three years as 
a colleague with Rev. Mr. Price. ‘The happiness which he 
enjoyed in this connection was interrupted by complaints 
made to the bishop of Norwich for his non-conformity to the 
rites of the established church. He was cited to appear be- 
fore the high commission court, but before the time of his ap- 
pearance, King James, the First, died, and “so his trouble 
at this time was diverted.” After leaving Lynn, he “ exer- 
cised his ministry ” several years at Skirbick, in Lincoln- 
shire, and from that place, it is presumed, came to Néew-Eng- 
land, and arrived at Boston, May 26, 1636. It is remarked 
by Dr. Cotton Mather, that “ the ecclesiastical sharks drove 
this Whiting over the Atlantie sea into the American strand.” 
After remaining a short time with his kinsman, Allerton 
Hough, of Boston, afterwards one of the assistants of Mas- 
sachusetts, he was invited to become their pastor, with which 
office he was invested in 1636. Mr. Whiting was a learned 
divine. He was accurate in Hebrew, and wrote Latin with 
elegance. He gave anoration in Latin at one of the com- 
mencements at Harvard college. He was author of several 

ublications, the largest of which was “ Abraham inter- 
ceding for Sodom,” a volume of sermons, published in 1666. 
His character is drawn at considerable Jength by Dr.Mather. 
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The most important parts we will give.“ Hewas no lessa 
man of temper than of learning. The peculiar sweetness 
and goodness of his temper, must be an essential stroke in 
hischaracter. He was wonderfully happy, in his meek, his 
composed, his peaceable disposition. And his meekness_ of 
wisdom out-shone all his other attainments in earning for 
there is no human literature so hardly attained, as the discre- 
tion of a man to regulate his anger. His very countenance had 
an amiable smile continually sweetening of it. And his face 
herein was but the true image of his mind, which, like the 
upper regions, was marvellously free from the storms of pas- 
sion. In prosperity, he was not much elated; in adversity, 
he was not much dejected: under provocations, he would 
scorn to be provoked.” Atthe close of Dr. Mather’s account 
of Mr. Whiting, there is a poem of vita eG lines written 
by B. Tompson, of Roxbury, the New-England poet. After 
the most exuberant praises bestowed on Mr. Whiting, “of 
whom both Englands may with reason boast,” the poet pro- 
ceeds— 


“‘ Nations for men of lesser worth have strove 
“ To have the fame, and in transports of love 
* Built temples, or fix’d statues of pure gold, 
** And their vast worth to after ages told.” 


Mr. Whiting had nine children. By his first wife he had 
two sons and one daughter. The sons diedin England. The 
daughter married Mr. Thomas Weld of Roxbury. His 
second wife >was Elizabeth St. John, daughter of Oliver St. 
John of Bedfordshire, of an honorable family, and nearly re- 
lated to Lord St. John of Bletso. Three of his sons by this 
marriage graduated at Harvard College, and were respect- 
able ministers of the gospel: Samuel graduated in 1653; or- 
dained at Billerica, Nov. 11, 1663; died Feb. 28, 1713. 
John graduated in 1657 ; was intended for a physician, but 
became a preacher, went to England, peesctnall at Butter- 
wich, then at Leverton in Lincolnshire, where he died. 
Joseph graduated 1661 ; assisted his father in the ministry at 
Lynn, afterwards removed to Southampton on Long-Island, 
and was living after 1698. 

Rev. Samuel Whiting, of Lynn, died Dec. 11, 1679, aged 
82. Mrs. Elizabeth Whiting, his wife, died March 3, 1677, 


aged 72.* 
* Lynn Records. 
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[it~ The following historical sketches of the first churches and minis- 
ters in New-Hampshire, were written by a gentleman eminently 
versed in the antiquities of the state, and originally appeared in the 
Concord Observer. They form, perhaps, the best wriiter history 
which has yet appeared, of the early religious establishments in New- 
Hampshire] / 
Memoranpa: Relating to the Churches and Clergy of New- 
Hampshire. 


The Pilgrims had been more than two years at Plymouth, 
before the settlement of New-Hampshire was commenced. 
In the spring of 1623, the Company of Laconia attempted the 
establishment of a colony here for the purpose of trade, and 
sent over Edward and William Hilton of London, David 
Thompson of Scotland, and their companions, who establish- 
ed themselves at Portsmouth and Dover. 

There does not appear to have been any meeting-house 
erected for the worship of God, or any minister of the gos- 
pel, in New-Hampshire, for about ten years, after its settle- 
ment. In 1633,a meeting-house was erected on Dover neck, 
and well fortified against the attacks of the enemy. Mr. 
William Leverich, ‘ a worthy and able Puritan minister,’ was 
engaged as a. preacher. But he continued there only a short 
time, and finding the adventurers and people either unable or 
unwilling to support him, removed to Plymouth colony, and 
was settled at Sandwich. After his departure, one Burdett, 
who had been in the ministry in England, and left that coun- 
try disgusted, as he pretended, with the corruptions of the 
English church, made his appearance at Dover. He was a 
man of plausible manners, and gained the affections of the 
people. After preaching to them some time, he became de- 
sirous to govern them ; intrigued against Wiggin their gover- 
nor, and was elected in his place. He was an ambitious, 
lewd, and bad man. He disliked the strictness of the Amer- 
ican churches, more thax the corruptionsof that which he 
had forsaken; and while at Dover, corresponded with Arch- 
bishop Laud, representing the principal men in these colonies 
as h rites and traitors. His true character could not 
long beconcealed. His correspondence with the Archbishop 
was discovered, his lewdness detected, and he fled to the 
District of Maine in 1638, and thence, in 1640, to England. 
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.where he was. imprisoned by.the royalists, and heard of no 


more. 

The church at Exeter is supposed to be the first gathered 
in New-Hampshire. Rev. Jonn WHeEEtwricnt, in 1629, had 
purchased of the Indians atractof land, around the Squam- 
scot, and engaged to make a settlement thereon within. ten 
years. Having been banished from Massachusetts for his 
antinomianism, he with eight of his brethren, obtained dis- 
mission from the church in Boston, formed themselves into 
a church, and removed to Exeter in 1638. “He continued 
there till 1642, when the inhabitants of the town came under 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, and Mr. Wheelwright 
soon after removed, with several of his friends, to Wells in 
Maine. The original commission for surveying that town 
was issued by Thomas Gorges in July 1643, and directed to 
“Mr. John Wheelwright, minister ot God’s word,” and two 
others. He spent about four years in Wells, when he be- 
came reconciled to the government of Massachusetts, and 
was settled in the ministry at Hampton, in this State, as col- 
league with Mr. Dalton, where he remained about ten years, 
and then went to England. He was in favor with Oliver 
Cromwell; whose contemporary he was in the University. 
The Protector, upon Wheelwright’s being presented, said that 
‘he could remember the time when he was more afraid of 


meeting Wheelwright at foot ball than he had since been of 


meeting an army in the field ; for he was infallibly sure of 
being tript up by him.” On the accession of Charles II. Mr. 
Wheelwright returned to New England and settled at Salis- 
bury, Massachusetts, where he died suddenly of an apo- 
plectic fit, Nov. 15, 1679, being at the time of his decease 
the oldest minister in the colony. Doctor Cotton Mather 
said of him that “ he was a man of the most unspotted mor- 
als and unblemished reputation,” and that “his worst enemies 
never looked on him as chargeable with the least ill prac- 
tices.” He had been in the ministry in England before he 
came to America. He fied from persecution in his native 
land, and met it in the wilderness. He appears to have been 
a man of piety and talents: but he was a man, and therefore 
liable to err. The common effect of persecution is not to 
convince men of the right, but to confirm them in the wrong. 
Mr. Wheelwright became sensible that he had erred, and 
acknowledged it. The Massachusetts government restored 
him to the freedom of the colony. But it is no easy matter 
with most men truly to forgive the man whom they have in- 
jured. Mr. Wheelwright was not regarded with that respect 
and esteem which he appears to have deserved. His de- 
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scendants were respectable. His son, grand-son, and greai-- 
grand-son were of the council for the Province. His sister- 
in-law, the celebrated Ann Hutchinson, was also banished 
from Massachusetts, for antinomianism, and in her wander- 
ings was killed, with all her family excepting one daughter, 
by the Indians. | 

The same year in which the Exeter church was organized, 
the town of Hampton was settled, and a church gathered, of 
which the Rev. SrepHen Bacuetor was the pastor. Mr. 
Bachelor had a high reputation among his people for uncom- 
mon sanctity, and when charged with unchastity, though the 
accusation was supported by two witnesses, it gained so little 
credit that the complaint was dismissed as unfounded. Bui 
Mr. Bachelor knew more of the matter than the church did: 
and though he had failings, and great ones, he had too much 
conscience and too much honor to allow the imputation of per- 
jury to rest on the innocent. He humbly confessed his fault, 
and was forgiven; but was dismissed from the pulpit. This 
was in 1641. Three years afterwards, he had so far regain- 
ed his reputation, that the church in Exeter, upon Mr. 
Wheelwright’s departure, gave him an invitation to settle 
with them in the ministry. The General Court, however, 
interposed and prevented it. 

Rev. Timotny Darton was settled at Hampton, as colleague 
with Mr. Bachelor, in 1639. He was.a man of good repu- 
tation as a minister and peace-maker. In 1640, he, with 
Simon Bradstreet, Esq. who was afterwards Governor of 
Massachusetts, and Hugh Peters, the minister of Salem, was 
appointed by the government to inquire into the difficulties 
at Dover, and effect a reconciliation. They travelled there 
on foot, and accomplished their object. Mr. Dalton contin- 
ued in the ministry at Hampton till his death in 1661. 

No church was. formed in Dover till 1639. Captain Un- 
derhill, upon the expulsion of Burdett, was chosen the Gov- 
ernor of that town. He had been banished from Massachu- 
setts, for antinomianism, and contempt of court. He was an 
enthusiast of bad character, and had given but little evidence 
of religion, otlrer than a public profession of it, and an argu- 
ment to convince the church in Boston.that he obtained as- 
surance while taking a comfortable pipe of the “ good crea- 
ture, tabacco.” On his assuming the government at Dover, 
he introduced Hanserd Knollys, an antinomian Baptist to 
the ministry; and procured a church to be gathered. Knol- 
lys busied himself in political affairs, and in calumniating the 
Massachusetts settlers to their friends in England ; for which, 
on being called to aecount, he made a public confession 
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at a meeting of the magistrates and people in Boston. In 
1640, Thomas Larkham, who had been a minister in England, 
and was a zealous churchman, came to Dover, and raised 
a party against Knollys. The town became a theatre of 
riots ; fines, excommunications, and personal assaults, ensued ; 
till the Governor of Massachusetts interfered, and the tumult 
subsided. Knollys was soon dismissed, on account of un- 
chastity, (a crime for which his patron Underhill had been 
excommunicated,) and returned to England where he contin- 
ued to preach and suffered inthe cause of non-conformity. 
He died, Sept. 19, 1691, at the age of 93, and is said to have 
died “ a good man in a good old age.” Larkham tarried at 
Dover about two years, when, following the example of his 
predecessors in their lewdness, he also returned to England; 
was settled in the ministry at Tavistock, in Devon ; was eject- 
ed for non-conformity, in 1660; and died in 1669, aged 68 ; 
having acquired, in England, the reputation of “a man of 
great piety and sincerity.” 

The people of Dover appear to have heen weary of irreg- 
ular preachers, by whom they had suffered so much; and 
after Larkhain's departure, they applied to Massachusetts for 
a minister. Qn the sete Maas, Wo of the Court, the Rev. 
Dantet Mavp, who had been in the ministry in England was 
settled there in 1642; and he was the first reaittarty settled 
minister in that town. His salary was 50/. per annum and 
the use ofa dwelling house. ‘The people were called togeth- 
er for public worship on the sabbath by beat of drum. In 
1651,-the town raised 100/. to pay twoministers, one at the 
neck and one at Oyster river, now Durham. Mr. Maud con- 
tinued at Dover till his death in 1655. “ He was an honest 
man, and of a quiet and peaceable disposition, qualities 
much wanting in all his predecessors.” 

Exeter was without a ministtr from 1643 to 1650, when 
the Rev. Samuet Duptey was settled in that place. His sal- 
ary was 40/. but was raised in 1657 to 50/., he having 
then recently received an invitation to settle in Portsmouth 
ona salary of “four score pounds a year,” which he 
declined. He was a son of Gov. Thomas Dudley, 
and was born in England about 1606. ‘He was 
a person of good capacity and learning,” and had 
neither the intolerant spirit of his father, nor the am- 
bitious mind of his brother Joseph, who was afterwards 
Governor of Massachusetts and New-Hampshire; but 
probably enjoyed more of peace and quietness in his hum- 
ble sphere, than they experienced in the chair of State. He 
was occasionally engaged in public business; and was some- 
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times employed by the town as its agent to the General Court, 
before any deputy or representative was elected. He died 
in 1683, and was probably interred in the burial ground west 
of the road from the court-house to New-Market, which has 
for many years past been improved as a pasture, or for til- 
lage; the ancient monuments having been broken down, and 
probably converted to what was considered valuable purpos- 
es; as a neighbor to the ground informed an inquirer that 
“‘they made most excellent whet-stones.” Mr. Dudley left 
seven sons and at least five daughters, whose descendants are 
numerous in this State and Maine. 

The Rev. Jonn Reyner was settled at Dover, in 1657, two 
years after the termination of Mr. Maud’s ministry. His 
salary,in 1658 was 120/., and a house was given him in 1659. 
He had been a minister in England, came to this country 
about 1636, and settled at Plymouth ; where he continued to 
Nov. 1654; and then left the place, “to the great grief and 
loss of the people.” “He was of a meek and hiukahbe spirit, 
sound in the truth, unreproachable in life and conversation, 
richly accomplished in such gifts and graces as were befit- 
ting his place and calling, wise, faithful, grave, sober, a lover 
of men, not greedy of the matters of the world, armed 
with much faith, patience, meekness, mixed with much cour- 
age in the cause of God, an able, faithful, and laborious 
aga st of the ay pe and a wise orderer of the affairs of 
the church, and ha an excellent talent of training up chil- 
dren in a catechetical way,in the grounds of the christian 
religion.” He died April 3, 1669. 

In 1660, Rev. Szazorn Corton was settled in the ministry 


at Hampton, as colleague with Mr. Dalton, who died the next 


year. Mr. Cotton was a son of Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, 
one of the most celebrated ministers of New-England, and a 
brother of Rev. John Cotton, of Plymouth. He was bornin 
August, 1633, while his parents were on their voyage to this 
country. He was graduated at Harvard College, in 1651, 
and was the first minister in this State who was educated at 
that College, or inthis country. He was a thorough schol- 
lar, an able preacher, and in sentiment with his venerable 
father, who said, by way of excuse for his nocturnal studies, 
that “ he loved to sweeten his mouth with a piece of Calvin 
before he went to sleep.” Governor Cranfield, after impris- 
oning the Rev. Mr. Moody, of Portsmouth, for refusing to 
administer the sacrament to him according to the nturgy 
sent word to Mr. Cotton, that “ when he had prepared his 
soul he would come and demand the sacrament of him, 
as he had done at Portsmouth.” Mr. Cotton, fearing that 
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the Governor might come before his soul was properly pre- 
ared for the ordinates: retired to Boston, and there remain- 
ed till Cranfield left the Province, when he returned to his 
people, and died in 1686, at the age of 53. | 
At the close of the year 1670, half a century had elapsed 
from the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. During that 
time there had been seven ministers settled in New-Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Reyner of Dover died in 1669, so that two only, 
Mr. Dudley of Exeter, and Mr. Cotton of Hampton, remain- 
ed in the ministry. 
[To be continued. } 





PFRiscellanies.....§L0. KK. 


Rev. Hvuesu Apams, or Durnsam.—An esteemed friend at 
Portsmouth has placed in our hands some miscellaneous pa- 
pers, and among others, several letters, &c. addressed by 
the Rev. Mr. Adams to the Hon. Richard Waldron, Secre- 
fary under the administration of Gov. Belcher. We shall 
publish two or three of these, as a curiosity, and as exhib- 
iting some traits of a man of many peculiarities and some 
note in hisday. It may be proper to prefixa notice of Mr. 
Adams, furnished by an intelligent correspondent.* 


A church at Oyster river, (now Durham,) was gathered 
March 26, 1718, by Mr. Hugh Adams, who had preached 
a year or two in that place, and now became its minister. 
Although he met with no little difficulty from the people of 
the town, who were not at all remarkable for their harecey 
and love of order, he continued there jn the ministry until 
1750, when he died, at the age of 74. He was graduated 
at Harvard in 1696. A very curious petition of his to the 
Provincial Assembly, in 1738, ccepplainiog of the delin- 
quency and trespasses of his parishioners, is preserved in 
Belkuap’s History of New-Hampshire. In this petition, Mr. 
Adams represents Durham “as an Achan in the camp; and 
as the seven sons of Saul in the days of king David; and as 
Jonah in the ship of the Commonwealth of the Province.” 
And he prays, not only for justice to himself, but that aneg- 
lect to pay a minister, may be made penal, and Dacanaeite 





* The author of “ Memoranda,” commenced page 234. 
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by the grand jury, as it was in Massachusetts, which he con- 
sidered the principal reason why the people of that Province 
had been “ proportionably spared from the throat pestilence, 
and other impoverishing more than New-Hampshire.” The 
old gentleman appears to have had singular notions of the effi- 
cacy of his prayers; and among other things which he had 
accomplished by prayer, he informs the Assembly that, be- 
ing provoked by the injustice of his people, and their. rob- 
bing him of the 50/. addition to his salary, he prayed while 
it was yet more than three months to the harvest, that ‘ it 
might not rain, and it rained not for three months after;” 
when some of his friendly brethren prevailed upon him, and 
he “appointed and conscientiously sanctified a church fast 
from evening to evening and abstained three meals from eat- 
ing, drinking, and smoaking any thing,” and the Lord, he 
says, was pleased to hear, and granted such plentiful and 
warm rains as to produce ‘ta considerable harvest; so as 
was then remarkable.” He concludes his petition by im- 
or age asking for justice, and expressing his firm  be- 
ief that, afler he had obtained it, God will be entreated for 
the land in New-Hampshire. _What impression his petition 
made upon the Assembly, or what answer it received, is not 
recorded. 


The Petition of Hugh Adams, Minister at Durham. 


Mal. ii. 7. Luk. x. 16. 


Durham, May 3, 1738. 
Honourable Sir. 

This is to request the favour of His Excellency and Your 
Honour, That my nomination of two persons for commis- 
sioners of the peace, may be granted; Namely: for Mr. Jo- 
seph Drew in the town of Durham, and for ae Edward 
Hall in the parish of New-Market of Exeter; Each of which 

ersons,in many years observation, I judge in my conscience 
for said office, of each people, is the best qualified, accord- 
ing to those sacred characters, in Exod, xviii. 21. Acts vi. 3. 
‘Being each of them able in estate and understanding in 
the law, in writing a good hand, Fearing GOD above the 
most of his neighbors, A man of truth, hating coveteous- 
ness, Of an honest report, competently full of the HOLY 
SPIRIT and wisdom; Having the best rule of governmen' 
over his own spirit, appetites, and passtofis, humble, meek, 
modest, courteous; and resolute in his “duty; and willing 
therein to be admonished; And likewise exemplary in 
Church communion and attendance in the other ordinances 
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of the gospel OF CHRIST THE PRINCE of the Kings of 
the earth, as in Rev. i. 5. The said town and parish, be- 
ing (too long time) the majority ofthe inhabitants of each, 
sadly grown exceedingly vicious, disorderly, and unruly, 
especially onevery publick day and night following; For 
want of such an overseer in said authority, to see the good 
laws of this Province for regulation of such disofders dul 
prosecuted: Which might be (with A DIVINE BLESS- 
ING on the consciencious endeavours of such a ruler among 
them) much for the reformation of each (otherwise lawless) 
people. Col. D in our Town being now doting, super- 
annuated, selfish, covetous, and partial, utterly unquali- 
fied for such an office any longer; being grown so old and 
foolish, that he will be no more admonished: As contempti- 
bly characterized, in Eccle. iv. 13. 

Which (that THE NAME of our LORD JESUS CHRIST 
may be GLORIFIED in them, as in II. Thess. i. 12: And 
the people’s welfare may be promoted) is the earnest peti- 
tion of a sincere Minister OF CHRIST. 

| HUGH ADAMS. 








A DECLARATIVE AGREEMENT— 


Made and confirmed by Hugh Adams, Cler’s. Minister of 
CHRIST, and Pastor of HIS Church at Durham, in the Pro- 
vince of New-Hampshire in New England. 


To’s Excellency the Governour, and -their Honours of his 
Majesty’s Council, which may legally constitute and judge 
in the Court.of Appeals for Equity, at Portsmouth, in Ju- 
ly next, by adjournment from the second Tuesday in May, 
1738. For determining the case of said Minister Appel- 
lant, already passed through the other two Courts of the 
Law. 

Is as followeth, viz. | 


Forasmuch, as the most Holy and Righteous,Patriarch Jo- 
seph (under the infallible inspiration of THE HOLY- 
GHOST) made it a law unto this day, that Pharaoh should 
have the Fifth part, as it’s written in Gen. xlvii, 26; i. e. as 
I am fully perswaded in my own mind and. conscience that 
when any King’s Representatives in his Courtof Equity, do 
and shall judge any case therein according to good con- 
science: The Fifth part of the sum justly granted in their 
decisive judgment: Should be thus distributively remunera- 
ted. As in this case appealed for, of 1858/. The 5th part 
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whereof is 3711. 12s. Whereof the 71/. 12s. for defraying 
all the charges of the three Courts, Attorneys and other ol- 
ficers’ fees: ‘The remainder 3001. thus to be distributed. 200/. 
to. the Governour or Commander ‘in Chief, and the 100. 
pounds, 40/. pounds thereof to the Honourable Secretary; 
and 20/. to each of the three Councillors (that are the ma- 
jority of the five) which may equitably judge in said case. 
Col. Walton by affinity beeing related to the case doubly on 
the appellee side, being justly exceptionable to me. And 
George Jaffrey and Joshua Pierce, Esquires, disaffected from 
any favour towards me, (as I perceive); Since my subscri- 
bing asone of the Ministers of this Province aforesaid, for 


Governour Belcher’s continuance in the government thereof 


the Chief: 'The three other remaining of the Council impar- 
tially to be judges in my case at said Court, being (if I’m 
rightly inform’d) Odiorn, Esquire, Lt. Col. Joseph 
Sherburn, Esquire, and Captn, Ellice Huske, Esquire, to be 
each of their Honour’s ensured with the said 20/., for Grat- 
ification when Concurring in their judgment of the sum 
total of said case, and all the just cost for said appellant. 
And not as a bribe, is intended any part of said Fifth; But a 
just tribute, For Equitable judgment as required by the Su- 
preme JUDGE, As written in Rom. xiii. 4, 6. And upon con- 
dition of such a grant in the judgment of said Court of con- 
science; That the said appellant may have the reasonable 
liberty, of directing the Sherriff in levying the execution of 
the Equitable judgment, Upon the most blameable and able 
persons (or their estates) which have wilfully and unjustly 
oecasioned such prosecution of said case; and that the inno- 
cent therein may suffer no wrong. 

To the which agreement abovesaid, 1, the said Hugh Ad- 
ams, Appellant, For My Self, My Heires, Executors, Admin- 
istrators, And certain Attorneys; Do hereby promise, grant 
and agree, unto each of the said Court of Equity, as above 
expressly specified, His Heires and Assigns each said sum 
respectively ; as soon as possible (after the so just recovery 
thereof, As so sacredly warranted in said Rom. xiii. 4,) To 
be then faithfully paid unto him or his order without fraud or 
delay, in each full sum as appropriatively signified. As wit- 
ness my own Hand and Seal, on Tuesday, May the third, in 
the eleventh year.of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the second ; Annoque DOMINI, 1738. 

9 : HUGH ADAMS. 





Signed, sealed, & delivered, 
in the presence of 
Stephen Glasier, and Eliphalet Daniell, 
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P. S. This Instrument is referr’d to your Honour’s wis- 
dom, for the communication of. the contents thereof, only to 
the Commander in Chief, and to each of the said three 
Councillors, so far as may concern either of them. But to 
be conceal’d prudently from every other living person. 
Which gratuity, if either of them decline from acceptance 
thereof in my favour; And nevertheless concurr in the full 
judgment of my honest case: Then the said sum _ respect- 
ively is hereby transferr’d to your Honour’s propriety, for 
recompencing your late favour to me, and in such a meas- 
ure towards recompencing your loss by fire. As assigned 


by the said Appellant. HUGH ADAMS. 


The First Church in Plymouth. In the formation of the 
first church in Plymouth, which was the first in New-Eng- 
land, a constitution was adopted, called the covenant. This 
instrument was very simple in its design and language, ex- 
pressing their obligations and renewed engagements to their 
Maker and to each other. New members acknowledged 
the Covenant, and promised to act in conformity to all the 
requirements of the gospel. Such was the practice of the 
Plymouth church for 175 years. In 1795, Rev. Dr. Rob- 
bins, then past %r, in concurrence with the church, introdu- 
ced a creed, which has been in use till the present year. 
In July, at a church meeting, it was voted nem. con. to make 
no farther use of the creed, but to adhere to their first love. 


Old Colony Memorial. 





In Sept. 1798, a malignant fever prevailed at Portsmouth ; 
53 died, and 41 recovered of those who were attacked by 
it. During the same time, 52 died of various other disor- 
ders. ‘This season a most destroying fever prevailed in 
Philadelphia and New-York, hundreds .dying in a week. 
Deaths in Philadelphia, Aug. 8 to Oct. 3, 2773; whole num- 
ber in 1798—3146! In 1793, during the same time, there 
died of the yellow fever in that city, 1847; whole number 
in 1793,3952. In this year, about 1—4th of the inhabitants 
removed ; while in 1798, nearly 7-8ths abandoned the city. 


A meeting-house ia Boscawen was burnt Feb. 7, 1798, by 
an incendiary. 


The brick market-house at Portsmouth, was built in 1800. 


A violent tornado passed over Reading, Ms. in June, 1800, 


demolishing houses, barns, &c. but fortunately no lives were 
lost. 
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FOR THE HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 





LONGEVITY. 


Of all the complaints made by man, against the order of 


nature and the constitution of the world, there are but few 
that have been more general than those respecting the brev- 
aty of human life. In all ages of the world, except the an- 
tedeluvian, of which we know little, men have exclaimed 
that ther days have been few and evil. Though they have dis- 
covered strong attachments to life, and much anxiety to pro- 
long it, they have neglected the means requisite to attain 
the object. Of the vast number of books annually printed, 
more have been written for the purpose of teaching the art 
to destroy, thanto preserve life. It isa subject of regret, 
that we are not better furnished with more of the biogra- 
pay of those who have lived to extreme old age, aeaae 
y in relation to their parentage, diet, regimen, exercise and 
occupation. A work of this kind, well executed and ex- 
tending to the great variety of cases which have occurred, 
would enable us to ascertain the principal causes which 
have contributed to long life. 

In the course of my reading for several years, I have _no- 
ted the name, residence, and age of old persons who have 
died in the United Statics. My ligt as to the number is in- 
complete, i for want of information will always remain 
so. It includes only those who were ninety years of age 
and upwards ; the whole number is 2080, one of whom liv- 
ed to tht advanced age of 150 years. Of this number,1023 
were men, and 1057 women. ‘The smallest number died in 
the months of May, June and August, but the greatest num- 
ber in January, February and March—in January nearly 
four times as many asin June. 

I do not possess a sufficient number of facts to state with 
precision the various causes which promote or retard lon- 
gevity. I will, however, express some facts and my opin- 
ion upon some of them, and leave the subject to those 
whose profession and business is more intimately connected 
with it. gee 

Long life does not depend upon any particular climate or 
region of the globe, though some are more favorable to it 
than others. ‘The human constitution is adapted to all cli- 
mates ; and instances of longevity have occurred in every 
country where men have lived. In this respect man is un- 
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like some other species of animals, who can live only in 
particular latitudes. 

Men usually live longer in the country than the city. 
The air, exercise and modes of living in the country are 
better suited to their nature, than in cities crowded with a 
dense population. Of the instances of anne yy which I 
have met with, particularly those who have lived more than 
a century, a large majority of them removed from the place 
of their nativity and iived in other places. 

Longevity is ina great measure hereditary. Healthy, 
long-lived parents would, I think, usually transmit long life 
to their children, ifthey would avoid gross errors. To this 
rule there are but very few exceptions ; and I could cite nu- 
merous cases in support of it. I will mention only two that 
have occurred within my own knowledge. The one is that 
of a man who had twelve children by one wife: the ages of 
all his children, though one of them is stil] living, averages 
more than seventy-three years. The other is a family of 
seven children, one of whom is also alive, whose average 
age exceeds eighty years. Butas tothe children of un- 
healthy parents, | have known three successive generations 
descended from one family, whose average age was less 
than thirty-four years. 

Early rising contributes much to long life; many of those 
who lived long practised it, and found the morning air in- 
vigorating and healthy. Early rising not only tends to pro- 
tract the number of our years, but it increases the length of 
each: for every hour we sleep more than is necessary is so 
much time deducted from the year, and, in fact, is worse 
than lost. 

Labor and exercise have a natural tendency to prolong 
human life. Man was formed for action; and much of his 
happiness consists in performing it. He whois inured to 
robust exercise and the inclemency of the seasons, imparts 
vigor and health to his constitution. It is in this class of 
people that by far the greatest number of aged people are 
found. Few men who spend their time in ease and indo- 
lence live to old age, whilst many who perform much labor, 
bear great fatigue, and suffer many hardships and depriva- 
tions, live long ; but severe fatigue in early hfe too often sub- 
jects man to premature disease and death. 

The ills of poverty are less fatal to human life than 
the dainties and luxury of wealth. There are more of the 
poor than of the rich, in proportion to their respective num- 
bers, who live to be old. 

Temperance has a natural and powerful tendency to pro- 
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long the life of man. An immoderate use of ardent and 
vinous liquors extinguishes life ; but smail potions of it ta- 
ken at particular times and seasons isa mata which im- 
parts new life and vigor to the system. Early intemper- 
ance usually terminates in death before the man is fifty ; 
and, indeed, excessive pleasures of every kind in early life 
are peculiarly fatal. Hard-drinkers, though they commence 
the practice in middle-life seldom attain old age; the few 
instances, that have existed to the contrary, but serve to 
prove the truth of the remark. 

‘Temperance in diet and regimen is necessary to preserve 
long life. Plain, homely repasts, ate only when appetite or 
hunger dictates, are vastly preferable to all others. I have 
known gluttons exclaim with horror and indignation against 
drunkards and tipplers; and yet gluttony is as fatal to life 
as inebriety. ‘The victims of gluttony are more numerous 
than people imagine ; and it is an evil which those who wish 
for long life should studiously avoid. Gluttons live for the 
saka of eating—and their “‘ belly is their God.” 

An easy, mild, and quiet temper prolongs life; but a 
peevish, fretful, and irritable disposition destroys it. Many 
who have exceeded the usual term of human life, were re- 
markable for the mildness of their temper. 

Men of all professions, and of most, though not all occu- 

ations, have lived long. The neglect of exercise is, per- 
hank the greatest error which sedentary persons commit. 
It should be an op: a3 with them not only to increase their 
exercise, but to devise such as will directly promote their 
own interest and that of others. They would then have 
more than one motive to perform it, and of course would do 
it more effectually. Those whose time is devoted to labor up- 
on lead, tin, and some other minerals are of all occupations 
engaged in that the most unfavorable to health and long life. 

Of literary and professional men, merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and mechanics, there appear to be fewer, in proportion 
to their relative numbers, who have attained longevity, than 
of the other classes in society. 

For most of the diseases to which human nature is inci- 
dent, the herbs and roots of our country affordasafer and 
more efficient remedy, than the drugs of the apothecary. 
Many of those who lived longest were least acquainted with 
physicians; nature and time, good nursing and attention, 
relieved them from their complaints. But those who con- 
vert their bodies into medicine chests, seldom enjoy health, or 
live to old age. CINCINNATUS. 

July 18, 1823. 
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whiterary PLrotices. 


Soromon Souruwick, Esq. of Albany, proposes to publish 
a poem to be entitled “ The Pleasures of Poverty,” the price 
not to exceed 50 cents. Mr. S. has long been known as a 
writer of considerable merit; and we hope he will receive 
extensive patronage. ‘The poor should subscribe, for pre- 
sent comfort; and the rich also, for they know not how soon 
they may want some consolation of the kind. 


Unrtep States Law Journan anp Crvinian’s Macazinr.— 
The fourth No. of this valuable miscellany is just received ; 
and contains among other things areview of the first volume 
of N. H. Reports. The review is quite favorable to the 

work, and the principal fault to be discovered, is similar to 
that urged by the writer against some cases in the Reports, 
that is :—tt ts too long—occupying no less than 26 close pa- 
ges. The reviewer says— 

“ With the exception of being now and then a little too 
long, the cases contained in the volume before us, are well 
reported ; the statements of facts are clear and. concise : 
the arguments of counsel are sparingly given, and the opin- 
ions of the judges contain a great deal of good sense, and 
strong reasoning ; and what especially recommends them to 
us, they are wholly free from all affectation and parade of 
learning. The judges of New-Hampshire appear to be 
straight forward business men, and are contented with the 
possession of knowledge, without idly and ostentatiously 
displaying it, upon occasions which do not call forit, and 
where it can ’be of no possible use.” 

The reviewer then proceeds to point out the few errors 
he conceives to be embraced in the work ; though he cor- 
dially assents to most of the doctrines laid down by the 

court. These are contained in the cases Thompson vs. Ward, 
and Peirce et al. vs. Rowe: the reviewer thinks the former 
would not be good law in England; and this is admitted by 
the court. But Judge Bell founds the correctness of his 
opinion upon former practice and immemorial usage in this 
State. Of the latter, the reviewer holds that compound in- 
terest is not legal, though contracted for. ‘That case, if we 
understand it, does not decide the contrary—though few 
doubt it might well have done so. These errors, then, are 
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matters of opinion; and when we discover in the critic 
some unwary symptoms of ignorance even of the law he un- 
dertakes to expound—might we not well doubt the correct- 
ness of. his opinions on the cases he deems exceptionable ? 
But we have no fault to find with the reviewer: his journal 
is a very valuable work, and his notice is upon the whole 
very fiattering, and would tend to confirm the good opinion 
entertained by the profession generally of the New-Hamp- 
shire Reports. : 


(<> A second volume of the Reports will be published by 
J. B. Moore and H. Gray & Co., as soon as consistent with 
its careful execution. It will contain between 400 and 500 
pages, printed in a style superior to that of the first volume. 


A little work has just issued from the press at. Exeter, 
entitled, ‘* 4 Book for New-Hampsuire Cuitpren, in familiar 
letters from a Father.” Its design is to furnish children with 
a book well calculated to learn them to read—to give them 
an early taste for reading, by presenting, in the most easy 
and familiar language, a variety of subjects which will be 
interesting to them—and to supplant the use of the numer- 
ous foolish story books, which answer no valuable purpose, 
except to teach children to call words at sight, without un- 
derstanding their import, and have often the bad effect of 
giving them a distaste for books of sober and useful know- 
edge. The acquaintance of the author with the business 
of instruction, and his deep insight into the human charac- 
ter, qualify him for almost any task; and, having made a 
good beginning, we hope he may be encouraged to supp! 
other palpable deficiencies in our books of instruction in id 


ementary knowledge. 


Now in press, and will be published in a few days by 
J. B. Moore, “ The Genius of Oblivion, and other Origmal Po- 
ems,” by a Lady of N. H. Persons holding subscription 
ye ri are invited immediately to return them to the pub- 
isher. 


New School Book.—Mr. Prentiss, Keene, has just publish- 
ed a school book, entitled “ Easy Lessons in Reading, for the 
use of the younger classes in common schools——by Josuua 
Leavitt.” Its design, which is to provide an intermediate 
reading book between the Spelling-Book and English or 
Historical Reader, seems to be a good one; and its confor- 
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mity to the principles of Walker in elocution, &c. is no 
‘mean recommendation. As Walker has become the ac- 
knowledged standard of English pronunciation, no book 


‘should be introduced or used in our schools teaching differ- 


ent principles. The little book before us appears to have 
been carefully compiled, is very neatly printed, and will, 
we doubt not, prove very useful. 





a 


FOR THE LITERARY JOURNAL» 





Strictures ona Review of “ The New-Hampslire Agricultural 
Repository, No. 1. Published by the Board of Agriculture. 
Concord, N. H., J. B. Moore. pp. 135.” 


Reviews of publications, when executed with ability, have 
produced good effects. They have exposed errors, which 
might have been pernicious; and they have inspired wri- 
ters with a caution, which has improved their style, and 
suppressed many icorrect opinions, that might, otherwise, 
have been obtruded upon the public. If authors expect 
that their productions will underge a complete analysis, they 
will be careful of what ingredients they make their compo- 
sition. Afterthey have made their best efforts, they are un- 
conscious of many defects; and where their errors are ex- 
posed to their view by a skilful hand, they receive an im- 
portant benefit. One, who reviews publications, assumes 
ground somewhat elevated; and itis justly expected that 
he will not only be free fromthe faults which he criminates, 
but that he be well fortified, in all respects, against the ani- 
madversions of those, who may presume to use his liberty. 
It is justly expected that he will exemplify the rules and 
principles, which he advocates; exhibit a good model of 
style ; be sound in his reasoning; and judicious in his re- 
marks. When he is compelled to use in good earnest, the 
two-edged knife of criticism, it is desirable that he have it 
well polished ; its edge well set; and when he applies it to 
his swhject, he should not be mangled, but enjoy a luxury in 
feeling the wound. 

The writer of this paper was led to this train of remarks 
by reading a review of the “ New-Hampshire Agricultural 
Repository.” This review, though not destitute of compli- 
ments on some parts of the work, is on the whole calculated, 
as far as it has influence, to bring the Agricultural Board of 
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the State, and their first production into disrepute. For 
who would kave confidence in the theoretical, or practical 
knowledge of men on husbandry, who are ignorant of the 
dialect of their own language, and know not the difference 
between fermented and untermented manure; and “have 
frequented our free schools in vain?” If the writer of the 
review was not hostile to the existence of the Board, he was 
very injudicious in aspersing, at this juncture, their first pub- 
lic efforts for the promotion of Agriculture. 

The first objection, which appears in the review is against 
the appendage of “ the address of the Rev. Mr. Moore, of 
Milford, before the county Agricultural Society of Hillsbor- 
ough.” The mind of the writer of the review appears to 
be much disturbed to find this appendage to the Repository. 
He expresses a mixture of feelings, which it is unpleasant to 
witness. He considers it a gross impropriety, and a trespass 
upon the public mony for the Board to defray the expense of 
printing this excrescence. He protests against it with no small 
degree of severity for the following reasons, that the address 
contains moral and religious information; that it possesses 
only a temporary interest, and, by implication, that it has no 
more natural connexion with the rest of the book, than “a 
fourth of July oration”. with “ a collection of facts aud es- 
says on the climate of our country.” Whether the author of 
the address treated “a common topic ina very common 
manner;” whether it is “ well.enough in its oe ;”? and 
ought to be “‘ bound” fast “ by itself,” are questions of no 
importance in this place. Were the writers of the Reposi- 
tory Atheists or Deists, and had they offered their publica- 
tion to a Pagan community, they would have made no mor- 
al and religious reflections from their subject, nor attempted 
to have made any serious impressions upon the minds of 
the people atlarge. But it is ardently hoped that the Board 
never will be composed of men, who consider the great 
moral and religious principles, which bind man to his fel- 
low beings, and them to their Creator, possessing “ only a 
temporary interest.” Let our farmers cultivate their fields in 
the best manner, become acquainted with the physiology of 
vegetables, and the component parts of soils, and their ada 
tation to each other; let them make the greatest possible 
improvements in their art; but if they are not led seriously 
to reflect on the connexion of creatures with their Creator, 
the laws of nature with the author of the universe,and on 
their final destination, they are but a superior grade of grub- 
worms, which infest the great field of the world. 

The writer of the review goes upon the assumption that 
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the address has no connexion with the rest of the Reposi- 
tory. If this were true, the objection would be weighty. 
No person would expect to find an essay on the evidences 
of Christianity, on ethicks, or ona particular doctrine of the 
Scriptures, appended, or tacked to an Agricultural Repository. 
But there is an essential difference between this and the case 
under consideration. The arts, especially the art of Agri- 
culture, have a moral and religious influence upon seciety ; 
and it is sincerely wished that it may have much greater. 
The cultivation of fields and the rearing of stock have a 
tendency to lead the mind of the farmer to observe the laws 
of Nature ; and from thence to notice the sustaining and 
governing power of the Creator. It is believed that this 
view has produced a most happy effect upon the minds of 
many. ‘There is an established connexion between the nat- 
ural and moral world; and itis net unphilosophical to rea- 
son from the former to the latter, or to use one to improve 
the other. A divine can draw arguments and motives from 
christianity toimprove the art of husbandry; and an agricul- 
turalist can, without crucible and retort, extract moral and 
religious information from the ground he cultivates. There 
is as much (not the same) affinity between agriculture and re- 
ligion, as there is between chymistry and agricuiture. Ifa 
chymist, after investigating the properties of matter, may 
apply his knowledge to the improvement of agriculture, a 
farmer may improve upon his method, and turn both chym- 
istry and agriculture to the benefit of religion. ‘These ob- 
servations are made to show that there 1s no want of natur- 
al connexion, no discrepancy of the parts of the Repository ; 
and if the Board, ina few pages, have ventured to rise 
above the ground to draw the attention of people to objects 
more elevated, it is believed that it will not be considered, 
by the christian public, to be an unpardonable transgression. 

The author of the review speaks in high terms of com- 
mendation of the New-England Farmer and the American 
Farmer, “ exclusively” (says he) “ devoted té this subject.” 
This is not correct. In some of thos: papers may be found 
an eighth part devoted to miscellaneous matters, viz. riots, 
negro plots, poor laws, milk maid and the banker, canals, 
addresses, &c. &c. and in some instances, religious subjects. 
It is no disparagement to the “ Memoirs of the Board of Ag- 
riculture for the State of New-York,” that a vein of serious 
reflections runs through a considerable part of the volume. 
But, alas! the New-Hampshire Agricultural Repository 
must be “ shaven and shorn” tillit is freed from its moral 


and religious improvement ! 
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_In the review it is “ No notice of the most capiial 
defect of our husbandry is fewnd in this address ;” (intro- 
ductory address.) “ We refer to the attempt to cultivate too 
much land.” This ignet true. On page 62, of the N. H. 
Ag. Repos., this error is noticed ; and oe necessity of tho- 
rough culture distinctly pointed out. Why was this misrep- 
resentation ? 

In the review, the writer of the introductory address is 
charged with “ a carelessness in introducing words, which 
do not belong to the h language,as “progressed,” ‘‘illy, 
&c.” How many of this description are embraced 
in - “ &c.” it is uncertain. But the words mentioned de- 
mand notice. “Progressed”™ is an English word, acknowl- 
edged to be such by the best of Lexicographevs, and used 
by writers of classick taste. Objection to this word is un- 
accountable! “ Iby” is not founded on the same authority ; 
but it is a legitimate derivation from ill. The writer of the 
introduction of the N. Hi. Ag. Repos. is not ignorant that he 
has, in this imstance, added y to the common usage. He 
preferred the word “ illy,” ete it is in the common and 


regular form of adverbs, and because it gives a greater ease 
in ing a 8 of which it is a part, and adds 




















much to in By this liberty, governed by 
j ent and taste, the English language has been, within 
the last century, improved ; and by the same liber- 
ty, not abused, li rise toa much higher degree of 
perfection. 


It ig proper in this place to apply the retort. By what au- 
thority does the wviterof the cesiew use the word fataiion ” 
Its etymology and the best of dictionaries require that it be 
spelled inquiry. By what authority does he use the word 
" artican if he consults his dictionary, he will find that 
it ought to be written, artisan. By what authority does he 
use the word “mechanist?’ Mechanick and mechanician 
are English words; but where does he find the word “ me- 
chanist?” If he departs from common usage for the pur 
pose of improving our e, he has the same liberty as 
other men. The review, though written with a good degree 
of ability, is liable to reprehension in the structure of some 





[*Progress, ava verb,has been much used in this country for the last thirty years; 


but it has been eéndemned by the English, and by the best American writers. 
— ay on this word, our readers are referred to Pickering’s Vocabulary.— 
DITORS. 


[tZily is not to be found in the English dictionaries, says Mr.Pickering, nor is it 
now used by English authors; the word ill (like well) being always employed by 
them both as an adverb and adjective.—Eps. } 
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sentences, and the incorrect use of some words. These 
criticisms would not have been made, had it not been to 
convey this caution, that he, who throws stones at another 
ought to secure his own head. 

In the review of the essay on manure, the writer expres- 
ses his belief that the method prescribed for making com- 
post manure will prevent fermentation. He accuses the au- 
thor of the essay of “ grossignorance of chymistry, and of 
the very first principles of the application of manures,” and 
of “ grievous theoretical blunders.” He adds, “ carbon is 
totally insoluble in water, nor have we any evidence that it 
is ever received into the vessels of plants except in the state 
of carbonic acid, or carbonic oxide.” Without pleadin 
for the knowledge of the author of the essay, or acknowl- 
edging, or soem is his ignorance, some authorities will be 
adduced. ‘ Lord Meadowbank was the first individual in 
this country, who investigated the properties of that species 
of manure and explained them onscientific principles. The 
result is, that one ton of dung will ferment three tons of peat 
or moss earth. This isa most valuable discovery.” (Sin- 
clair.) Darwin,speaking of carbon, says, “as vegetable bod- 
ies contain so much of it in their composition, they may be 
supposed to absorb it entire, where they grow vigorously.” 
After making an experiment upon carbon, he came to this 
conclusion, “ which evinced that the carbon was thus ren- 
dered soluble in water.” The reader will perceive from 
these quotations that there are high authorities against the 
confident assertions of the review. Other parts of the re- 
view appear to be reprehensible, but they are suffered to 
pass without animadversion, | 

The writer in the Repository, who has received the most 
censure and the most praise, is not entirely indifferent to ei- 
ther. But he would say to the young critick, as Balak said 
to Balaam, “Neither bless me at all, nor curse me at all.” 
It is recommended to him, before he essays another review, 
to “tarry” at the manure heap, or at his laboratory, or at 
“ Jericho,” till his beard is grown.* It is confidently be- 
lieved, that if the Board should continue to be supported by 
the munificent hand ef the Legislature, they will use their 
best efforts to perform the duties of their office without re- 
gard to the crucible of criticism, or the refort, which emits 
the oxygen of praise and the azote of censure. 


=~ 





* See IJ. Sam. x. 5. 
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THE COLD SUMMER OF 1816. 





FOR THE LITERARY JOURNALe« 


Messrs. Eprrors, 


In the dry and cold summer of 1816, in the latter part of 
June, I was informed that a well about three or four miles 
distant was frozen in such a manner, that no water could be 
obtained from it. On the fourth of July, with some others, 
I called to ascertain the fact; and we found it completely fro- 
zen over, and no appearance of water, except perhaps a 

uart in a small hole, which had been cut in the ice. On 
the 19th of the same month, I called again to examine it. 
The ice had now become detached from the stones, and 
fallen down to the water, which was lower than when the 
ice formed. ‘The block of ice at this time was about the 
size of a common wash tub. On the 25th,I found it had 
all dissolved. This well is in the town of Lyman, in the 
county of Grafton, at the north-east corner of a house be- 
longing to Daniel Moulton, Esq. o~cupied by Stephen Smith. 
It is situated on high land, 5 or hundred feet above the 
level of Connecticut river, and about 3 miles distant. The 
depth of the well is from 12 to 15 feet ; and from the sur- 
face of the ground to the ice was about 8. It was perfectly 
open the whole season, and exposed to the action of the at- 
mosphere. 

In the same town, and adjoining Connecticut river, is a 
plain, which in its natural state was covered with pine and 
hemlock. This plain is elevated 80 or 100 feet above the 
bed of the river. In the year 1815, about fifteen or twenty 
acres of this timber was felled, and on the 3d day of July, 
in the following year it was fired, and burnt in such a man- 
ner that scarcely any small stuff was left. On the 10th day 
of the same month, I was passing across said plain, and the 
owner of the burnt land, wko was at work thereon, showed 
me a log which he had just removed fromits bed, and which 
was frozen down, about 4 feet in length, and 8 or 10 inches 
in breadth; I saw the ice cut up with an axe, and it appear- 
ed solid as in winter. There was nothing to shade the spot 
where the log lay, there being no standing timber within 30 
rods of it. 

These facts, which may tend to shew the extreme cold of 
that season in this vicinity, are well known to many individ- 
uals ; and you are at liberty to notice them in your Collec- 


tions. CALEB EMERY. 
Lyman, N. ., July, 1823. 
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NEW COUNTY OF MERRIMACK. 
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256 Mortahty in Epping. 


MORTALITY IN EPPING, N. H. 
For the Ten Years preceding December, 1821. 





Under the age of 5 years Betw. 55 and 60 years, 7 





died 37 60 * 65 * 7 
Between 5 and 10 years, 3 65 4. BM 10 
3 70 = 35. © 3 70 7 ®* 11 
os * 2 i+ 5 7. * 2. * 14 
20 a6 95 66 8) 80 66 $5 44 12 
95“ 30 %& 3 85 “ 90 3 
30'* 36 * 4 90 * 9 © 5 
35 * 490 & 5 i we. lU—R 
@ < 4§ «© 11 _—_ 
45" 50 *¢ 7 161 

s0¢ 55 * §| 


One fourth of the number died under 10 years of age.— 
The average age of each person was 36 years and 4 months. 
The annual average number of deaths was 16. 

The population of Epping, at different periods, has been 
as follows, viz. 1399 in 1783; 1233 in 1790; 1095 in 1798; 
1121 in 1800 ; 1182 in 1810; 1158 in 1820. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—An esteemed friend at Portsmouth furnished us some- 
time since with an interesting biographical sketch of the late Gov. LANGDON. Its 
publication has been delayed in expectation of receiving some additional] particu- 
jars from a connexion of the family of Gov.L. We hope to receive themin sea- 
son for the biography toappearin our next number. 

€¢P-The gentleman who politely furnished us with a notice of R. CusHman, 
ene of the Plymouth pilgrims, is respectfully requested to give us some account of 
the descendants of Mr. C. who died in 1691. 


| iF-The communication of our friend at Hallowel) is received. 


fr A valued correspondent has placed in our hands an excellent article on pen- 
itentiary systems, which will appear in a future number. 


{x‘-Our friend at New-London, who requests us to re-publish an account of the 
Great Whirlwind in this State in 1821, shall ere long be gratified—in the mean 
time, he is desired to furnish us any additional facts relating to that dreadful torna- 
do which may have eome to his knowledge. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN JUNE, 





LEGISLATIVE. HISTORY. 


The government of New-Hamp- 
shire is as democratic in its organi- 
zation as that of any State in the 
union. The people are the imme- 
diate source of power ; and our an- 
nual elections, clothing their rep- 
resentatives with a brief au- 
thority, impose upon them at 
orce the sanctions of interest and 
of duty. The course of duty is al- 
ways plain; and, looking at the 
fairer side of human nature, noth- 
ing would seer necessary to in- 
duce the legislator to adopt it. But 
frail beings as we are, it may not 
seem always to be our.interest to 
look stedfastly at the public good 
as a primary object of exertion. It 
is difficult to draw the line between 
self and another—between private 
interests and public duties, when 
both press their claims upon us. 
We may discard the, private moni- 
ter, but her behests are not for- 
gotten.—Against all evils of this 
description, however, the constitu- 
tion has provided a safeguard, in 
our annual elections. 

Our legislature is composed of 
men of different professions, and of 
various acquirements ; su that no 
ignorance would seeni likely to pre- 
vail of the true and immediate in- 
terests of the “tate. Every neces- 
sary guard is placed at the avenues 
of government ; and were it not 
the case, there would not be a 
want of active sentinels to watch 
the approach of public abuses. The 
people themselves, proud of ancient 
examples, will keep a steady eye 
upon the conduct of their public 
servyants—and reward their patriot- 

— 8 


ism, or condemn their misconduct. 
And in times iike these, when par- 
ty bickerings have ceased, and em- 
ulation to be useful only exists— 
the people are rot liable to err in 
judgment—to bestow or withhold 
their confidence where it is un- 
deserved. There isa spirit of in- 
telligence abroad too apparent to 
be mistaken; and the politician, 
as well as private citizen, would 
do well to govern himself by its 
liberal and wholesome dictates. 

The Legislature of New-Hamp- 
shire at present consists of 12 Sen- 
ators and 201 Representatives. 
The number composing the Senate 
is fixed by the Constitution, and is 
unalterable, but at the pleasure of 
the sovereign people. The House of 
Representatives is coastantly and 
rapidly increasing. The number 
of members in 1784, was only 90 ; 
in 1800, it had increased to about 
140; in 1810, there were 173 
members ; and at this time there 
are 201. Thatthe Senate is too 
small in its numbers, we believe to 
be now generally admitted; and 
that the House, increasing in the 
usual ratio, will soon be too large, 
can be easily foreseen. The rem- 
edy is in the hands of the people ; 
but they will not probably very 
soon apply it—deeming it safer to 
suffer a partial evil, than to trust 
to uncertain issues. 

Early on Wednesday, June 4, 
quorums of the two Houses of the 
Legislature assembled. Hon. Da- 
vip Lawrence Moratt, of Goffs- 
town was elected President of the 
Senate; and Hon.Anprew Peirce, 
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of Dover, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

The official canvass of yotes le- 
gaily returned for Governor, gave 
for the whole number 29,943; of 
which his Excellency Levi Woop- 
BuRY had 16,985. His council con- 
sist of Hon. Hunking Penhallow, 
Rockingham ; Hon. Dantel C. At- 
kinson, Strafford ; Hon. Jonathan 
Harvey, Hillsborough ; Hon. £ls- 
geh Belding, Cheshire ; and Hon. 
Ezra Bartlett, Grafton and Coos. 

We shall now attempt a brief 
reyiew of the more prominent 
measures brought before the legis- 
jature, without regard to the order 
in which the subjects were intro- 
duced ; but arranged under distinct 
heads, so as to present them in the 
most concise form. 

GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

The first great object of atten- 
tion, at the commencement of the 
session, is the message of the Gov- 
ernor. Considered as an official 
expose of the views of his Excel- 
lency, or as an index to the prin- 
cipal business of the session,—it is 
always interesting. The inaugu- 
ral message of Governor Woopsv- 
ry did not disappoint the highest 
articipations of his friends. It isa 
dignified and useful state paper— 
comprehensive in its views, correct 
in its principles, and exhibiting an 
intimate acquaintance with the in- 
terests and affairs of the State. At 
the very outset, he acknowledges 
as among the most sacred of his 
principles, “* the general diffusion 
of knowledge, equality of rights, 
liberty of conscience, and a strict 
accountability of all public ser- 
vants.” These principles are the 
grand support of our political fab- 
ric—and form the most distinguish- 
ing features of our constitution. 

In speaking. of the enlightened 
policy of this State in the establish- 
ment of its free schools, his Excel- 
lency remarks— 


« Besides an annual tax for schools of - 


ninety thousand dollars, considerable 
sums in aid of it are expended by s)°: ‘t- 
ed individuals ; and a Literary Fund, to 


be hereafter appropriated, is accumulat- 
ing at the rate of about five thousand 
dollars a year. The system in force in 
these schools enables the humblest par- 
ent to impart to his children all that 
knowledge of reading, writing and arith- 
metic, grammar and geography, which 
the transaction of the common business 
of life requires ; and of late years in the 
higher branches of these studies, a zeal 
for improvement has appeared, particu- 
larly among females, which promises 
signa] benefits to society. Females in- 
struct us allat-an age, when impress- 
ions are most durable ; and through life 
they exerta sovereign influence over 
taste and fashion. No method, there- 
fore, can be devised, which encourages 
so just hopes of a reform in the intellect- 
ual condition of a people, as by the 
more general diffusion among that sex 
of studies and sciences conducive to 
practical usefulness. But with us any 
favourable change of this kind must or- 
iginate in our free schools, because in 
them the affluent of both sexes acquire 
the elements of knowledge, and nearly 
all the poorand middling classes begin 
and complete their education. For these 
and other reasons, too obvious to need 
recital, constant inquiries should be 
made, whether the advantages derived 
from these schools cannot in some way 
beenkanced. Great as these advanta- 
ges now are, it is manifest that perfec- 
tion has not yet been obtained in the se- 
lection of the books in common use, or 
in the efficiency and economy of the 
present modes of instruction, and with- 
out question the minds of both parents 
and children are susceptible of still deep - 
er impressions as to the ssenlshdile 
importance of improving their present 
cpportanities. I would, therefore, with 
respectful deference to your own obser- 
vations on this subject, recommend, that 
our Inspecting Committees be required 
tomake to the legislature annual re- 
ports of the books and studies, together 
with the number, sex and age of the 
scholars in their respective towns. New 
light would thus be thrown upon the ob- 
ject of your inquiries, and beside the 
salutary excitement from such a meas- 
ure, the details it would furnish might 
suggest many legal provisions of lasting 
usefulness.” 

Speaking of Agriculture, he 
says—— 

“Tis importance in our country, as 
the source of national wealth, is con- 
spicuous, and needs no stronger illus- 
tration than the striking fact, that the 
products of agriculture constitute about 
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forty of the fifty millions of the annual 
exports from the United States from do- 
mestic sources. The quantity from this 
State alone cannot be ascertained with 
nuch certainty. But as the Custom- 
House books, the last year, exhibit an 
amount of agricultural exports from our 
only sea-port equal to forty-three thou- 
sand nine hundred and one dollars ; as 
the lumber, more than one half the value 
of which is derived from agricultural la- 
bour, amounted to fifty-one thousand 
seven hundred and one dollars more; as 
produce to the value of about thirty- 
eight thousand dollars was carried away 
in the ceasting trade and does not ap- 
pear on the Custom-House books; and 
as the quantity ofthese articles, raised 
and transported from other parts of our 
territory to Massachusetts, Maine, Con- 
necticut and Canada is undoubtedly 
from seven to nine times more than 


what is exported fromm Portsmouth, I am» 


inclined to think, that our total surplus 
produce from agriculture approaches 
very near a million of dollars. 

“When we advert to facts like these 
and consider, thatin A. D. 1791, the 
agricultural exports from our seaboard 
were not one third of their present 
amount, and from other parts of New- 
Hampshire, in consequence of their 
more recent settlement, must have been 
ina proportion still smaller, it would 
seem impossible to feel indifference to- 
wards the increasing magnitude of this 
branch of industry. The commenda- 
ble attention, which for some years the 
legislature have bestowed on its ad- 
vancement, has kindled much emulation 
and opened an avenue to many improve- 
ments; and, what exceeds all price, 
the intelligent farmer is rising rapidly 
to that rank and respect in society, 
which persons of inferior usefulness 
have too often engrossed. But permit 
me to suggest, that still further advanta- 
ges would accrue, if more particular in- 
quiries were directed to the different 
kinds of cultivation, grains and stock, 
which are adapted to any peculiarities 
in our soilor climate. The discovery of 
these peculiarities, some of which exist 
in every county and almost every neigh- 
borhood, is now a far greater desidera- 
tum than knowledge of general husband- 
ry, since treatises, connected with that, 
have been multiplied from some of the 
earliest profane writings down to the 
very ingenious essays of our own Board 
of Agriculture. Nothing could contrib- 
ute to advance this end with more rapid- 
ity than an Agricultural survey of the 
State. Such a measure would excite on 


these subjects renewed and deeper inter- 
est,——would tend to combine the re- 
searches of science with the practical 
fruits of experience, and to correct nu- 
merous local errors in every branch of 
husbandry; the leading chemical prop- 
erties of the soil in different ranges and 
at different heights and latitudes in the 
State would thus be tested, and its pecu- 
liar fitness for different crops, and its 
want of different manures in some de- 
gree ascertained ; its natural growth of 
valuable trees, plants and grasses might 
be made known; its rocks and metals 
so far examined as they may indicate 
the quality of the earth for any particu- 
lar cultivation, or unfold its riches in re- 
gard to lime, plaister, coal, iron and oth- 
er articles of general utility ; the differ- 
ent practices in relation to the same 
crops and the improved. instruments of 
labour in different sections of the State 
be noted ; and in fine, every fact collect- 
ed, which may be thought conducive to 
agricultural prosperity and a better ac- 
quaintance with the great resources of 
our soil. 

“ We ought to import none of our 
bread-stuffs. For though political phi- 
losophy forbids sudden shocks to the ex- 
isting order of things, and though some 
pursuits disagree with the taste and io- 
cal condition of our population ; yet, 
with these limitations, convenience and 
profit require us to obtain from our own 
labour or neighborhoods all the necessa- 
ries of life. Where wheat, sufficient 
for domestic consumption, cannot be 
raised with success, though such places 
are here fewer in number than was once 
apprehended, the use of it should yield 
farther to grains, which long experience 
has proved to be equally conducive to 
health and more congenial to some of 
our soil. It is another reproach, that 
with pasturage in such excellence and 
abundance, more wool is not grown here 
for the domestic demand of the United 
States—a demand so large as to cause 
during the last year an importation of 
raw wool to the value of three hundred 
and eighty-seven thousand dollars. 

‘‘It has been ascertained, also, that 
we can raise the Leghorn as well as the 
common straw, and possess native grass- 
es, which are elegant substitutes for 
both; yet, the value of hats and bonnets, 
imported into this country the past sea- 
son from Italy alone, amounted to six 
hundred thousand dollars ; and it is fear- 
ed, that our fair friends, many of whom 
are distinguished for ingenuity in the 

manufacture ofthese articles, have paid 
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almost a full proportion of this unneces- 


sary tax. 

“The value of the coffee and tea, 
brought into the United States in the 
year ending September, A.D. 1822, af- 
ter deducting what was re-exported, 
amounted to about five million of dol- 
lars; and though with us, as elsewhere, 
the vitiated appetite for these foreign 
juxuries is seated with such firmness as 
to preclude hopes of reform either speedy 
or thorough; yet agradual substitution 
of other vegetables of our own culture is 
practicable and increasing, and deserves 
the encouragement. of every friend to 
domestic economy.” 

The immense advantages to be 
derived from the extension of in- 
land commerce, are not overlook- 
ed by Gov. Woodbury. He alludes 
to the long contemplated canal be- 
tween the Winnepisiogee and Pas- 
cataqua; but we fear the public do 
not yet fully appreciate the bene- 
fits that would result from opening 
this communication between the 
sea-board and interior of the State. 

The Message embraces a wide 
range of subjects, in all which the 
people have an interest. The ex- 
cellent management of our prison 
is alluded to-—-improvements in the 
criminal code are suggested—the 
due organization of the militia is 
urged upon the consideration of the 
legislature—and the importance of 
the judiciary to the well-being of 
the State justly commented upon. 

“The gradual increase of our small 
library atthe seat of government (he 
ohserves) is another object of some pub- 
lic consequence. If confined to works 
on Political Economy, National Law, 
State Trials and Parliamentary Debates, 
the necessary appropriation would be 
trifling, and beside the credit of such a 
proceeding to the Legislature, the ad- 
vantage to be derived from recourse to 
books of this kind on questions of Or- 
der, of Impeachment, Addresses for re- 
moval of officers, and important nreas- 
ures of State policy or State rights, must 
be Obvious to every ingelligent politi- 
eian.” 

We are rejoiced to see measures 
at length adopted for the formation 
of a State Library. It has long 
been a reproach to our government 
that no workson Political Econo- 
uy or National Law are to be 


found in the “ public library.” And 
we doubt whether complete sets of 
our printed journals are now ex- 
isting,except, perhaps, in the hands 
of private individuals ! 

In concluding, his Excellency 
thus alludes to the duty of the le- 
gislature in fostering the great in- 
terests of the State; and antici- 
pates the future grandevr and pros- 
perity of our republic. 

“The character and dignity, no less 
than the interests of this State, as an in- 
dependent sovereignty, seem to appeal 
to the legislature to give a new impulse 
to her energies, and for all domestic 
purposes to take a lead in cherishing 
among our citizens a bold reliance on 
their own enterprise, and on the strength 
and excellence of their own institutions, 
and hereafter, as far as possible, to re- 
tain at home and perpetuate that hardy 
spirit of valour, adventure and industry, 
which in war has always distinguished 
our soldiery, and in peace, beside giving 
fertility to our stubborn soil, bas joined 
the advanced guard of civilization, both 
on the Western and Eastern frontiers of 
the Union. Another incentive to this 
policy may be derived from the reflec- 
tion, that however limited, in compari- 
son with some States may appear our 
present wealth and numbers, yet we are 
richer than many in a mild code of equal 
Jaws ; richer in systems of education, lit- 
erary and religious; richer in the fru- 
gality and morals of our yeomanry ; 
richer in improving roads, light taxes, 
and a healthy climate; and, if the 
sentinels of our interests persevere in 
a policy worthy the destinies of a 
free State, and the age in which we live, 
the tide of emigration must long be 
checked. Before the close of the pres- 
ent century, should our numbers mul- 
tiply toa million, the increase would 
not be so rapid as has occurred here 
within the last hundred years—and we 
should not then exhibit so dense a pop- 
ulation as now covers many countries 
of much less natural fertility in Europe 
and Asia. 

“Should the sanguine also anticipate 
that by such a policy the character of 
this population for every human excel- 
lence may surpass that of the purest 
republics of antiquity, their hopes will 
not appear altogether delusive, if we 
look to the advantages just enumerated, 
to the flood of light pouring upon the 
world from modern science, and to 
those benefits from the diffusion of Chris- 














tianity, which exceed all ordinary cal- 
calution; or if we reflect, that within 
two centuries since the axe of the hus- 
bandman was first heard in the forests 
of this State, she has risen from a few 
huts on her seaboard, and from foreign 
and feudal subjection, to the full enjoy- 
meut of independence; and after con- 
verting here wildernesses into fruitful 
fields, has animated them with a people 
equally able to understand and defend 
their inestimable rights. Nor is there 
danger, that such a people will ever 
cease to love their laws and iustitutions, 
so long as these continue worthy oftheir 
love, by keeping pace with the progress 
of freedom and knowledge.” 


We have before mentioned, that 
our design was not to notice the 
progress of legislation, but merely 
to bring into view the principal 
subjects which engaged attention ; 
and those promiscuously arranged. 
There being no necessary connex- 
ion between most of them, this will 
be of no inconvenience. 

THE TREASURY. 

Early in every session, the legis- 
lature, like prudent guardians, in- 
quire into the state of the Treasury. 
The settlements with the Treasurer 
were formerly made by a commit- 
tee during the recess, until the 
spirit of economy required this la- 
bor of the representatives them- 
selves. The receipts inte the 
Treasury for the year ending June 
4, 1823, including balance in the 
Treasury June 4, 1822, amounted 
to $63,752 67. Of this sum, $30,- 
237 O09 were paid for salaries and 
other current expenses of govern- 
ment, for expenses of the session in 
1822 , and other items of expendi- 
ture amounting to about $14,000— 
leaving cash balaace in the Treas- 
ury June 4, of $16,834 82. The 
available funds of the state, not em- 
braced in the above account, con- 
sist of notes and bonds, stock in the 
U. S. funds and bank stock, and 
amount to $151,555 40. 

STATE PRISON. 

The annual report of the officer 
at the head of this institution makes 
us acquainted with its situation. 
It is a suurce of public gratification 
that while other penitentiaries are 
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very expensive to their different 
states,ours may be a source of prof- 
itin a pecuniary view, beside the 
advantages resulting from the re- 
straint it imposes upon offenders 
against the peace and weifare 
of society. It appears from the 
statement of the warden, that the 
whole expenditures for the year 
ending May 31, 1822, incurred for 
food and clothing of convicts, hire 
of watchmen, overseers, exclusive 
of the salary of the warden, amoun- 
ted to $3,124 46 ; and that the in- 
come for the same period accruing 
chiefly from the labor of the con- 
victs and from the enhanced value 
ef the materials wrought by them, 
is computed at $4,393 28: leaving 
a balance in favor of the institution 
of $1,268 82. Deducting from this 
balance $80(),the salary of the 
Warden, there will remain after 
defraying all expenses, a net gain 
of $468 82. The average number 
of convicts for the past year isstat- 
ed by the Warden to be 58. The 
whole expense for provisions for 
the year is $827 42—or a little 
more than $14 to each convict. 
The system of reform introduced 
some years since into this institu- 
tion, has been attended with such 
complete success, that the expense 
of feeding and clothing the con- 
victs now, is less than one half the 
sum required fer that purpose four 
years ago; and the institution, in- 
stead of making considerable de- 
mands on the Treasury,has become 
a sourceof revenue. This favorable 
result is imputed partly to the re- 
duction in the prices of provisions, 
&c. but principally to the enter- 
prize and vigilance of the War- 
den. The amount of property at 
the commencement of the year in 
the various departments of the 
prison, consisting of provisions, 
raw :naterials, manufactures, &c. 
was $5,960 03; and the amount 
due from individuals, on notes and 
accounts, is $7,549 62—making to- 
gether a sum exceeding 13,500 be- 
longing to the state and now de- 
voted to their use. So favorable 
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has been the result, that of the sum 

of $2000 appropriated to the use 

of the Prison the last year, no part 

has been drawn from the Treasury. 
THE MILITIA. 

The annual return of the Ad- 
jutant and Inspector General, ex- 
hibits an aggregate of light infan- 
try, grenadiers, infantry and rifle- 
men, of - - - 25,333 

Cavalry - - 1,903 
Artillery, - - 1,542 





Total, $28,778 

Including the general and regi- 
mental staff. 

The Adjutant General states 
that the regimental and most of 
the company returns were made 
within the time prescribed by law. 
The quarter-masters had, however, 
neglected to make returns; and 
we believe are still delinquent 
in some instances. The Adjutant 
General states that the expense 
of the militia is considerably di- 
minished, and that hereafter small 
appropriations wili be necessary. 
It also appears that the saving to 
the state in the expense of music- 
al instruments alone, by the pres- 
ent system, is no less than $1000 
per annun.. The militia, under 
its present organization, is rapidly 
improving iu effective force and 
discipline. Inthe language of a 
committee of the legislature, there 
exists “an admirable degree of 
system, regularity and order from 
the office of the Adjutant-Gener- 
al down to that of an orderly ser- 
geant of a military company.” 
The committee, who entered into 
avery minute examination of the 
affairs of the militia, noticed with 
‘** regret that a sentiment is abroad 
in the land unfriendly to the char- 
acter and usefulness of the present 
militia system. It could not (say 
they) have been supposed that this 
sentiment should have found its 
way into the limits of our own 
State, and that a portion of our 
own citizens, respectable for their 
talents and their patriotism, should 





be found among the number of 
those, who sdvocate the abolition 
of the system, as hostile to the best 
interests of the community; and 
it may be questioned whether this 
opposition does not proceed more 
from a disinclination and unwil- 
lingness to comp)y with the proper 
requirements cf our militia laws, 
than from any well settled convic- 
tion of the general inutility of the 
system.” 

‘In a state like ours, possessing such 
a variety of interests, which may re- 
quire the protection of the strong arm 
of the militia, it cannot be the dictate 
of wisdom, by any measures to weaken 
the efficiency of thatforce. In the lan- 
guage of a distinguished officer of the 
revolution, the militia system shouid be 
considered asthe safeguard of freedom, 
and with its destruction, the liberties of 
our country will cease. It isa truth, 
that offensive, hostile operations are 
contrary tothe genius and repugnant to 
the spirit of the great chart of Ameri- 
can liberty. A government like ours, 
which derives its bone, its marrow, its 
nerves and itssinews from the sovereign 
people has little capacity for the prose- 
cution of an offensive war. 

“The militia system is a system of 
practice. To render it efficient, it is of 
the first importance that those, and those 
only, should be commissioned as officers, 
who feel the pride and the honor attach- 
ed t> their stations, they should also be 
distinsuished for military intelligence 
and practical knowledge. If there is 
among the commissioned officers of .our 
militia a wantof any of those proper 
feelings, or of that information so ne- 
cessary to constitute a good and an use- 
ful officer, it is not to be expected that 
a military corps of any description will 
flourish under his administration. 

“ Trainings, whether by companies 
or by regiments, are but a part of the 
drill system, and if it is wise, if it is pru- 
dent to have “a well regulated militia,” 
it is in the opinion of the committee in- 
dispensable that those composing this 
force, should be well trained to the use 
of arms—that they should be familiar 
not only with the manual exercise, 
but with the various and approved evo- 
lutions in marching—that they should 
be trained, and exercised in compa- 
nies and regiments, and in this way they 
would acquire a confidence in each oth- 
er, which would be influential and high- 
ly beneficial when called to active 
duty.” 











. The committee very ingeniously, 
controvert the arguments made 
use of for changing the present 
systen : 

“ Among other things, it is said by 
those who advocate the reduction of the 
number of trainings, that ignorance and 
a want of discipline are so manifest, 
that no reliance whatever is placed on 
the militia. So far from this circum- 
stance furvishing an argument in favor 
of diminishing the number of trainings, 
the committee would remark, that if 
such is the character of any portion of 
our militia, the existence of such de- 
fects, forcibly suggests the propriety of 
adding to the number of company 
trainings, as the means of acquiring that 
practical knowledge and discipline ; and 
which would in effect relieve that par- 
ticular part of the militia from such an 
imputation. The committee feel a confi- 
dence, that to reduce the number of com- 
pany trainings would in effect diminish 
the number of arms---many whose names 
are now entered on the rolls of our mi- 
litia would elect tu pay the fines pre- 
scribed by law, rather than to incur the 
expense of supplying themselves with 
guns and performing the requisite ser- 
vices. The penal exactions of our 
statutes, when compared with other 
charges and expenses, would be so in- 
considerable, that it is much to be fear- 
ed, should the number oftrainings be re- 
duced, the subsequent returns of your 
Adjutant General would exhibit an ag- 
gregate of soldiers without muskets, 
bayonets, or any of the requisite e- 
guipments. 

“To lessen the number of company 
trainings or regimental musters, would 
destroy that military ardor, that high 
and honorable pride among officers, with- 
out which our militia would cease to ex- 
ist. The committee are sensible of the 
eonsiderations which induce individuals 
to accept offices of trust and honor in 
our militia, the discharge of the duties 
of which is attended with the sacrifice 
of so much time and treasure. And the 
committee are also sensible of the influ- 
ence which officers deservedly have and 
which they must have in forming the 
character and maintaining the practical 
utility of our militia system. 

“ Not less than one hundred and fifty 
independent and uniformed companies, 
well officered, completely armed and 
equipped, now exist in this State, which 
should occasion require might be collec- 
ted and organized, and which would af- 
ford a sure defence against thevencroach- 
ments of any enemy. Diminish the 
number of company trainings—let the 
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Legislature of New-Hampshire speak 
but such a discouraging language to the 
Militia, and that spirit which went 
abroad exerting its influence so success- 
fully in raising and perfecting such mili- 
tary corps, will at once be humbled and 
mortified, if not extinguished.” 

One of the greatest evils against 
which our militia has had to con- 
tend, is the repeated changes in 
the system. The want of stabili- 
ty has discouraged, if not preven- 
ted, all improvement; and sow 
that a reguiar system is adopted, 
we hope a fair trial will be made 
of it, before it is changed,or other 
provisions are introduced which 
will destroy its order and useful- 
ness. 

AGRICULTURE, &c. 

We extract the following re- 
marks from the report of the com- 
mittee on agriculture and manu- 
factures, to the legislature. 

“The capital stock, which is now 
vested in manufactures, and which is in- 
creasing with unparalleled rapidity both 
from the enterprize of our citizens, and 
from the increased demand for Ameri- 
can manufactures, will, it is conceived, 
soon, if it does not now, demand some 
legislative provision, by which the stock 
so vested, shall be made subject to an 
uniform and equitable taxation, and be 
made to defray a part of the expences 
of the government, by which it is pro- 
tected. The exemption of any portion 
of property from a just and equal taxa- 
tion, amounts to an additional tax on 
the property not exempted. And if 
manufactures be exempted in part from 
taxation, the tax must fall on agricultur- 
al portions of the community. This un- 
equal operation of the laws the com- 
mittee believe is neither consonant with 
the principles of our constitution nor 
consistent with the policy of this gov- 
ernment. From inquiries on the sub- 
ject which have beeg instituted by the 
committee, ic appears, that, in a neigh- 
boring state, in which is situated a man- 
ufactory at present unrivalled, either in 
Europe or America, for the perfection of 
its fabrics, all machinery is by law ex- 
empted from taxation ; that all real es- 
tate is taxed as the real estate of an in- 
dividual, and all other taxable property, 
horses, stock on hand, &c. &c. is taxed 
like any other taxable property, and 
that those who own shares are taxed 
for them as personal property in the 
town where such owners reside. This 
last provision of the law relative to 
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taxation in Massachusetts does not ap- 
pear to be just; towns in which large 
manufactories are situated are from that 
circumstance exposed to have. the num- 
ber of their paupers very much inéreas- 
ed andto be subject to the grievous bur- 
dens of an exorffiant poor tax ; for which 
they ought to reCeive some indemnity 
fiom the source of the increased ex- 
pemee ; and this can be secured to them 
onlyby taxing the shares in the towns 
where the’ factories are situated. 

“The Turkey wheat from which is 
raised the Leghorn straw, has recently 
been introduced into this State, and ex- 
periments are mOw making in many pla- 
ces tO ascertain whether we can raise it 
in that degree of perfection which af- 
ford fabrics suited to the capricious 
fashions of ‘our fair friends. It is ar- 
dently to be wised that the enormous 
annwal expenditures for the foreign ma- 
terials, may be prevented by the perfec- 
tion and beauty of our own manufac- 
tures. 

‘* Among the various objects tending 
to advance the interest of agriculture, 
your committee are unanimously of 
opinion thatthe agricultural survey of 

e stale, conducted by suitable persons, 
would be productive of the greatest 
ps. Experience has proved in neigh- 

oriog states that agricultural surveys 
have hada most beneficial influence. 
They were first instituted by the munifi- 
cence of a privaté individual; and the 
examples of that illustrious citizen has 
been followed with avidity and success 
by others. The great object of the far- 
met, viz. an acquaimtance with the na- 
tare of our own soil, and with the prac- 
tical results of experience, are attained 
With greater certainty by this method, 
im which it is made the duty of some 
persons to collect and report those facts, 
than by any other mode. The different 
modes of culture for the same crop, on 
similar soils, in different parts of the 
state, are thus made known; the results 
of the experience of different farmers, 
which are of the highest vajue, are thus 
drawn out from those who would never 
voluntarily communicate their practical 
knowledge and disseminated through 
the community by means of the press. 
In conducting such surveys, much val- 
uable knowledge, which may be consid- 
éxed as incident], would be acquired ; 


_ ores, beds of lime, of plaister and other 


mineral riches might be developed, and 
our medicinal springs tested and exam- 
ined,and much information of general 
interest acquired.” 

With this view the committee 
recommended the passage of a re- 


solve authorizing an agricultur- 
al survey of the state. The sub- 
ject, however, was afterwards post- 
poned to the next legislature. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

“ The institution of the Poard of Ag- 
riculture is in the highest degree credit- 
able to the state, and manifests in the 
strongest manner, the liberality of the 
legislature, and their dispositien to fos- 
ter and protect the interests Of the far- 
mer; but this institution, so laudable in 
its designs, and founded ithe most 
patriotic motives, hagmot, in its present 
form been productive of that practical] 
benefit for which it was designed ; this 
arises from the structure of the Board, 
and the experience of a few years de- 
monstrates that some modification in its 
constitution is necessary before it “can 
become the effcient engine of agri- 
cultural improvement. By a’ recur- 
rence tothe act respecting the Board. 
of Agriculture passed June 27, 1821, 
it will be seenthat the Board is com- 
posed of delegates—one from each 
coUnty society, and that they are cho- 
sen annually ; the number is therefore so 
small that the formation of a quorum is 
alwaysa subject of doubt, and if, as at 
the last session of the Board, not more 
than one half the delegates attend, bus- 
iness is retarded, and, from a laudable 
reluctance in assuming al] the responsi- 
bility, nothing is effected m that ener- 
getic, prompt amd decisive manne: 
which the fnterests of agriculture de- 
mand. No systematic measurés for im- 
provement Can be adopted and pursued 
by the Board, while its members hold 
theirseats by the preearious tenure of 
annual elections; an individual. and 
personal interest is nQ Sooner excited 
than it is destroyed ; no permanent ad- 
vantage can be derived from a policy so 
fluctuating. The evi's inseparably con- 
nected with the present constitution of 
the Board, can be obviated by enlarging 
its powers, increasing its numbers and 
giving to its members, powers similar to 
those of corporations, but at the same 
time preserving in the hands of the gov- 
ernment such a degree of control] that 
the members Of the Board,'shall at all 
times feel sensible that they are public 
servants. This Board sirould be au- 
thorized and directed to establish a Mu- 
seum, in which should be deposited 
models of agricultural implements and 
other objects tending to illustrate the 
progress of agriculture and elucidate its 
principles ; such a museum, open at all 
times to tHe inspection of the members 
of the legislature, would not only be a 
rallying point for the Board and give 
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them a local habitation as well as a 
name, but it would also be productive of 
a most beneficial effect by promptly 
diffusing, through the most distant part 
of the state, a knowledge of the im- 
provements in agriculture. 

“ The economical form an  apid dif- 
fusion of the publications of a Board 
of agriculture is highly desirable; there 
can be no doubt that cheap agricultural 
tracts will be productive of more good, 
and be more generally read, than the 
more expensive and formidable pam- 
phlet ; such tracts would in most instan- 
ces defray the expense of their publi- 
cation.” 

It is to be regretted that the leg- 
islature should have deemed it ad- 
visable to withhold further aid to 
the Board, even though it may not 
be perfect in its system of organ- 
ization. Its influence has undeubt- 
edly been salutary, and it is a mat- 
ter of surprize that a disposition 
seems to be gaining ground to 
crush it in the bud, ere a fair trial 
can have tested its utility to the 
whele state. A resolve appropria- 
ting $550 for the use of the Agri- 
cultural Societies, though it en- 
countered much oppositicn, finally 
passed both houses of the legisla- 
ture. But through some unac- 
countable neglect or accident this 
resolve was not presented to the 
Governor for his approbation! 
Great fault hes somewhere. The 
evil it occasions, wil! be extensive. 
ly felt; and the loss of this small 
pittance will go far towards embar- 
rassing, if not finally overthrowing 
ovr Agricultural Societies. The 
policy of affording encourage- 
ment to agriculture and domestic 
manufactures by grants from the 
public treasury fo our agricultural 
societies has for some time encoun- 
tered a powerful and increasing 
opposition in the house of represen- 
tatives. In 1821 the Senate unan- 
imously, and the House, 108 to 86, 
voted an appropriation of $550 for 
the use of the Agricultural Socie- 
ties, and $250 for that of the Board 
of agriculture. In 1822, the Senate, 
11 to 1,made a similar grant, but 
the House, 118 to 70, refused the 
former sum, and agreed to the lat- 


as 


ter by about the same majority. 

What may appear surprising to 

some is, that the strongest oppo- 

sition to it in the House was 
among the practical farmere. We 
know, however, that many very in- 
telligent and enterprising agticul- 
turalists are its warmest advocates. 
MANUFACTUBES. 

We state for the information of 
those who feel an interest in fhe 
prosperity of American manufec- 
tures, that at the last session of our 
legislature the following manufac- 
turing Companies were incorpora- 
ted, viz, 

Great Falls Manufactusing Com- 
papy at Somersworth, for cotton 
and woollen goods, &c. capi- 
tal $500,000 
New- Market manf, Co.-- 

cotton goods, &c. 

Union manf. Co. at Peter- 
borough—cottorn, wool, 
flax, &e. 

Dover manf. Co.— cotton 
and weollen goods, &c. 
capital enlarged from 
50,000 to 1,000,000 

Portsmouth Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. 

Nashua manf. Co.—cotton, 
woullen, iron, &c. 1,006,000 

Enfieid and Lebanon Iron 
manufactory, 

Hooksett manf. Co.—wool- 

len and cotton goods, &c. 200,000 

Cheshire manf. Co.-at Jaf- 
frey, cotton, goods, &c. 150,000 

Smithville Co. at North- 
field—cotton and other 
goods 150,000 

Town of Merrimack manf. 
for manufacture of raw 
and prepared. materials 
into goods, wares and 
merchandize 

Portsmouth Steam Factery 
—for manufacturing in 
iron and other metal,and 
in cotton and wool 

First Cotton Millin Mer- 
rimack, cotton and other 
goods 

Lake Manf, Co. at Ches- 


600 000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


200,000 


500,000 


250,000 
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terfield—various cotton 
goods 150,300 





: $5,000,000 

The whole amount of nominal 
capital, it will be perceived, is 
about five millions, but we cannot 
expect that any thing near that 
amount will for several years be 
actually employed in these estab- 
Jishments. 

If however any rational infer- 
ence can be drawn from the incor- 
poration ata single session of so 
many companies with such im- 
mense nomial capitals, it is, that 
our factories now in operation 
yielda greater profit than most 
other kinds of: property. But 
whether or not this profit is such 
as to warrant the investment of su 
much additional capital in manu- 
factures at the present time, those 
who are more deeply interes- 
ted than ourselves, will consider 
and determine. ‘Should ail these 
enterprises and those likely to fol- 
low them prove successful, we shall 
joyfully haii the event as the har- 
binger of our real independence 
of all fureign nations.— Patrvot. 

LITERARY FUND. 

This fund was established by an act 
of the Legislature, passed June 29, 
1821, and consists of the proceeds of a 
tax of one half ofone per cent. on the 
amount of the capital stock of the several 
Banks in thisState. The following is the 
statement of the Commissioners of tbe 
Fund, exhibited at the late session. 


The State of New-Hampshire in account 
with the Commissioners of the Literary 
Fund. ; 

1822. DR. 

Aug. 12.5 To certificate of U. S. six per 

cent. stock of 1815, in favor of 
N. H. Lit. Fund, 4,400 00 
Toallowance of 7 1-4 
r cent. advance 
in purchase of the 


same, 319 00 
To paid for broker- 
age, 11 00 


1823. 
June 11. § To cash in the hates 
of the Treasurer, 
the balance, 5,000 57 





$9,730 57 


1822, CR. 

Fane 12 ¢ By amount cash re- 
eeived for tax on 
the severa] Banks 
im this state, far 


the year 1822, 4,770 37 
Oct. 1. By dividend of inter- 
_ estin U.S. funds, 66 00 
1823. 
Jen % tay do da do. 66 00 
April 1. By do. do. do. 66 09 


June 11. By cash reecived for 
tax on several banks 
in this state for 1823, 
as follows ;— 


Exeter Bank 500 00 
Rockingham Bank, 500 00 
Cheshire Bank, 5C0 00 
N. H. Bank, 565 20 
N.H. Union Bank, 750 00 


N.H. Strafford Bank, 448 00 
Concord Bank(Sparhawk) 199 00 
Concord Bank, (Kent) 300 00 
Grafton Bank 500 00 


Portsmouth Bank 500 0O 
4762 20 


$9,730 57 


Commission- 
ers. 








SAML. SPARHAWK, 
WM. PICKERING, 

June 11, 1823. 

A committee of the Senate, to 
whom this subject was referred, de- 
clined recon mending any specific 
object to which the fund should be 
at present appropriated. 

“ New-Hampshire, with a population 
of something less than 250,000 souls, 
according to the late census, pays an 
annual tax of ninety thousand dollars 
for the sup port of common free schools ; 
and although it is said this sum “ exceeds 
what any other government of equal 
resources raises for a similar purpose,” 
sti!l if the money thus raised be not 
properly expended, it would be of but 
little use that we could make this boast. 
When we take into view the deep in- 
terest the community have in the faith- 
ful expenditure of this money, and when 
moreover we consider that this expendi- 
ture is made under the eye of those most 
deeply interested, it may be a matter of 
surprize that any of the salutary provis- 
ions of our laws on this subject should 
be disregarded, yet it is not less 
true, that they are. It is therefore be- 
lieved that a faithful execution of ex- 
isting Jaws directing the mode in 
which this money should be expended is 
much more needed than additional sta- 
tutes. 

“In regard to the higher branches of 
literature, it may be obseived that the de- 
sire of most parents to have their sons and 
daughters instructed therein—the ambi- 
tion of our youth generally, to obtain 
knowledge-the facility with which it may 
be obtained, owing to the number of acad- 
emies in the State, endowed by wealthy 
individuals, and favoured by the govern- 
ment—are circumstances auspicious of 
great improvement, and musi be of most 
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signal benefit to society. That the Lit- 
erary Fuad might be diverted from iis 
original destination and be usefully ap- 
plied to institutions of this character, or 
to others that might be named, no one 
will doubt, but the policy of such a 
measure is much doubted. 

“ The law which gives existence to 
this Fund, deciares it “ shall be for the 
sole use and purpose of endowing or 
supporting a college, &c.” and that it 
“shall never be applied to the benefit of 
any institution which is not under the 
direction and control of the State.” As 
we have but one institution of the 
gratle of a college within our limits, it 
may be asked why we do not appropri- 
ate these funds to the use of that? The 
answer is—sie has refused oar protec- 
tion—she has denied our power of con- 
troi, hence she cannot expect from us 
parentai favors.” 

The comiittee, in conclusion, express 
their decided opinion that the good of 
the State requires that the Fund be suf 
fered to accumulate “ for years to come 
agreeably to the provisions of the law 
creating it. They do not doubt that a 
fund already considerable, accumulating 
at the rate of from five to six thousand 
dollars a year, with regulations to give 
it a progressive increase, will, aided 
perhaps by some liberal»donations from 
munificent individuals, if from no other 
source, at a period not greatly distant, 
be a means of establishing an institution 
that will be of incalculable benefit to 
the people, be an ornament to the 
State, and in short, be worthy of the 
enlightened policy that dictated the 
law.” 

PRESERVATION OF FISH. 

Few subjects have oflener en- 
gaged the paternal care of the 
legislature that the preservation of 
fish. From the report of Mr. Ha- 
ven to the House of Representa- 
tives, we gather the following 


facts : 

“ The first act passed in this State to 
prevent the destruction of fish was in 
1754, when the taking of alewives in 
Cohass brook in Derryfield was prolhib- 
ited, except at certain times, and under 
certain restrictions. From that period 
to the present time, fifty acts have been 
passed of the same class, namely— 

“ From 1754 to 1764 ten years 1 act 


1764 to 1774 4 
1774 to 1784 7 
1784 to 1794 10 
1794 to 1804 3 
1804 to 1814 3 


an 


67 


22 


50 

‘¢ Of these acts, 14 have been for the 
preservation of salmon, shad and ale- 
wives in Merrimack river; 3 for shad 
and salmon in Connecticut river; 2 for 
codfish and smeits, bluefish and bass in 
Pascataqua river ; 2 more for bass alone 
in Pascataqua river; 1 for salmon in 
Ammonoosuck river ; 1 for fish in Ashu- 
elot river; 2 for alewives in Exeter riv- 
er ; 3 for alewives in Cohass brook; 6 
for fish in various small streams and 
brooks, aad 16 for small fish in PONDS.” 

Of these acts it is stated, that 6 
have been repealed altogether, 
and the fisheries made free; 13 
repealed, and substitutes enacted ; 
3 expressly repealed in part; 3 
expired by their own limitation; 
and 25 remain en the statute book 
as still in force. Of those 25, 
still unrepeaied, it is thought more 
than one half have become obso- 


lete, or are altogether disregarded. 

“ The first act, on record, for the pre- 
servation of fish in Merrimack river was 
passed in 1764, and was the second of 
the kind enacted in the State. It ap- 
pears that it did not pass without oppo- 
sition; and that its wisdom was much 
deubted. A remonstrance against it was 
presented to the Legislature, signed by 
three hundred and fifty-seven persons, 
inhabitants of Londonderry, Chester, 
Derryfield, Bedford, Goffestown, Starks- 
town, Pembrook and Pennycook, in 
which they “ pray that the fishing at the 
falls in said river may not be restrained 
in any measure, but that the same may 
remain free, as it hath been hitherto.” 
The remonstrants hawever consent that 
the salmon fishery may be restrained a 
part of the year. 

“ Of the fourteen acts passed for the 
preservation of salmon, shad and ale- 
wives in Merrimack river, several be- 
gin as follows :—* Whereas the act to 
which this is an addition has not been 
Sound to answer the purpose for which 
it was intended,” or words to that effect ; 
and it appears that the experiment was 
made for the fourteenth time, se late as 
the year 1820 ; the experience of fifty- 
six years, and thirteen previous trials, 
not having yet taught the way of keep- 
ing “ salmon, shad and alewives” in 
Merrimack river by operation of law * 

“The acts passed for the preservation 
of fish in Pascataqua river, were limit- 
ed to three or five years, and it does 


1814 to 1823 nine years 
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not appear that any attem 
tod renew them.” 

COUNTY EXPENDITURES. 
From a report made to theHouse 
of Representatives on this subject, 
we gather the foHowing particu- 
lars, which are worthy of preser- 
vation : 

Pursuant to the requisitions of a 
resolve of the Legislature, passed 
in 1822, returns of expenditures 
were received from five of the 
counties of this State, as exhibited 
in the following 


pt was made 


4 
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COUNTY OF MERRIMACK, 

One of the most important acts 
passed at the late session, is that 
creating a pew county, by the 
name of Merrimack. Ina preced- 


ing page will be found a statistical 
view of the county,and we propose, 
in a future number, to give a imi- 
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nute topographical and historical! 

description. 

STEAM NAVIGATION OF THE WIN- 
NEPISSIOGEE. 

An act was passed at the late 
session incorporating Joseph Smith, 
and his associates, by the name of 
the “ Winnepissiogee Lake Steam- 
Boat Company,” for the purpose 
of transporting, by means of steam 
boats, over and upon the waters 
of the lake, passengers, goods, 
wares, lumber, &c. &c. The com- 
pany are invested with the exclu- 
sive privilege of steam navigation 
on said Lake for the term of twen- 
ty years from the Ist of April, 
1825 ; provided that on or before 
the ist of May, 1825, a steam-boat 
or steam-vessel shall be actually 
in employ on the said Lake; and 
shall, during the boating season, 
be in constant repair—due aliow- 
ances for accidents, &c. being 
made. 

JOURNALS OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
SAFETY. 

Among the papers, &c. in the 
office of the Secretary of State, are 
the records of the Committee of 
Safety during the revolution. A 
committee of the Legislature was 
raised toinquire into the expedi- 
ency of publishing them ; but, up- 
on examination, they found them 
to contain little that would be of 
general utility, and recommended 
that they be bound, and placed at 
the disposal of the Historical So- 
ciety. A resolve accordingly pass- 
ed to that effect. These Journals 
comprise six manuscripts, which 
are all in a good state of preserva- 
tion. They commenceopn the 19th 
May, 1775, and end May 29, 1784. 
We have already made some ex- 
tracts from these Journals; and, 
on further examination, should we 
find other interesting facts related 
in them, we may publish them. 

DEAF AND DUMB. 

No public measure has reflected © 
greater honor upon our Legisla- 
ture than the encouragement giv- 
ea to this unfortunate class of be- 
ings. The sums heretofore appro- 
priated have been distributed in 
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- different proportions among nine 
persons,now at the Asylum in Hart- 
ford. The advantages to the un- 
fortunate children which arise 
from this pecuniary assistance, are 
incalculable. By it they are rais- 
ed from the lowest state of mental 
suffering toa degree of usefulness 
and enjoyment. ‘To tl benevolent 
miod there can scarcely be pre- 
sented a more affecting object 
than a human being, gifted with 
thought and intuition, and perhaps 
susceptible of all the finer emo- 
tions of our nature—incapable of 
giving those emotions utterance,or 
of hearing the accents of kindness 
or commiseration from others. 
The unhappy youth beholds on 
every side the busy intercourse of 
men—he watches the countenan- 
ces of his friends, if possible to 
Jearn the purport of their conver- 
sation. If it be joyous, nature 
bas taught him the meaning of 
smiles—-if adverse, he knows it by 
the desponding look. But no far- 
ther can he penetrate. Above he 
beholds and admires the wide crea- 
ted heavens ; and although he may 
not comprehend, imagines the un- 
bounded pleasures of the wor!d,all 
ceniering, ashe thinks, in those 
two gifts, hearing and speaking. 
But naught comes near to disturb 
his intellectua] reveries—no hu- 
man yoice, warm with the accents 
of love and friendship, can pene- 
trate the melancholy seciusion of 
his mind ; ao delightful intercourse 
of thought and conversation can 
enliven his existence; no fond 
ideas of relatives, of home, and 
happiness, can be communicate or 
receive, save by the silent lau- 
guage of the eye, or the more dif- 
ficult one of signs. He is alone in 
the world—in a wonderful, but si- 
lent waste, with, no resources save 
what pity ia its benignity affords 
him, and no companion but an un- 
tutored fancy. How noble then 
is the effort to relieve the ancuish 
of such a state ! how honorabie to 
the philanthropic heart to afford 


the means! 
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In New-Hampshire, we believe, 
there are about forty of this ua- 
happy elass of beings. Nine only 
of these have received the assist- 
ance of the State, and these were 
selected in consequence both of 
their activity and destitute circum- 
stances. Fortwo years the State 
has appropriated $1000, which has 
been faithfully and advantageously 
expended. The people, we are 
confident, generally approve of 
this measure ; and we confess that 
it was not without shame and re- 
gret that we heard the raven-voice 
of opposition disturb the philan- 
thropic feeling which pervaded 
the House at the late session. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Our Legislature adjourned early 
in the morning of July 3d, after a 
busy session of four weeks. But 
few acts of a public nature were 
passed ; and as those have been 
placed before ou’ readers in sever- 
al public journals, we need not no- 
tice their provisions. The number 
of private acts passed is unusually 
great, and they necessarily con- 
sumed a considerable portion of the 
session. Much time was also em- 
ployed in thediscussion of a bill 
introduced by Mr. Atherton, of 
Amherst, relative to imprisonment 
for debt, &c., and the bill was 
finally lost. A bill passed the Sen- 
ate for re-establishing the court of 
common pleas, with new and salu- 
tary improvements; but was re- 
jected by the House. The Legis- 
lature this year possessed more 
than an ordinary degree of talent. 
Some of our most distinguished 
lawyers and literary men were 
found among its members. And 
ifa greater number of statutes 
than usual has not been passed ; 
much business has certainly been 
transacted, of that kind which 
must always more or less engross 
the attention of the Legislature. No 
question has been hastilydisposed of; 
and it is no mean praise to say, that 
they have been wise in not legis- 
lating too much. We suffer, not 
so much for want of laws, as from 
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ignorance of the provisions of those 
existing, and from their partial 
execution. 

We mentioned at the beginaing 
of this article that the legislature 
adjourned early in the morning —we 
believe, about six o’clock! This 
has become a practice, attended 
with evil consequences. It is well 
known that the period of adjourn- 
ment is always one of bustle : mem- 
bers are preparing to depart, pay- 
ing their dills, receiving their dues, 
&c. The day previous, though it 
is generally attempted to close fie 
business of the session, many things 
remain “ undone,” and those some- 
times of weighty importance. They 
are brought forward on the morn- 
ing of adjournment, and hastily 
disposed, of, perhaps with httle 
consideration. Acts may be pass- 
ed of pernicious tendency; and 
those of great utility rejected or 
postroned. We would instance, 
amoog the evils occasioned at the 
late session by this extreme haste 
in adjournment, the loss of the 
agricultural appropriations, and 
the neglect to previde a salary for 
the Secretary. It may. perhaps, 
be convenient for members to de- 
part early, and it would be pro- 
ductive of no evil, were it madea 
standing rule, that no cther busi- 
ness than the mere matter of ad- 
journment should be transacted the 
last day of the session. The ad- 
ditional expense of $500 to the 
State by an hour’s useless session 
in the morning, though unneces- 
sary and improper, is by no means 
so serious an evil as the careless- 
ness and indifference which are 
thus encouraged and promoted. 
Dangers may creep in when sus- 
picion is asleep; and the worst of 
abuses make their way unpercciv- 
ed, when the “ camp” is about to 
be “ broken up,” and the ™ council 
fire” extinguished. 

SALARIES, 

The following is a table of eala- 
ries paid by the State of New- 
Hampshire, to the different officers 
of government : 


1. The Governor, $1200 00 
2. Chief Jus.Sup. Court 1400 00 
3. AssociateJustices do. 1200 00 
4. Attorney General, 800 60 


5. Treasurer, © 600 00 
6. Secretary,* 300 00 
7. Warden of the State 


Prison, 1000 60 
8. Adjutant& Insp. Gen. 400 00 
9. Commissary General, 40 00 
19. Pay of Counsellors, 

Senators and Rep- 

resentatives, per 

day, each, 2 00 
11. President of theSen- 

ate, Speaker of the 

House, and the 

clerks, per day, 2 50 
12. Members of the leg- 

islature also re- 

ccive 10 cents per 

mile for travel to 

and from the place 

of sitting. 





*A portion of the Representatives at 
the late session appeared to be in favor 
of reducing the salary of the Secretary ; 
and it is to be regretted that he is left 
without any provision for the present 
year. While the State should guard 
against extravagant salaries on the one 
hand, they should not on the other re- 
fuse a reasonable compensation to a 
meritorious officer. No man, we are 
persuaded, ever discharged his duties’ 
with greater promptness and fidelity 
than the present Secretary, Mr. Spar- 
hawk. It is better, if necessary, to pay 
a high salary, and have a faithful officer, 
than to have an incumbent of question- 
able talents and fidelity, and pay him 
demi-wages. 


Weesverns WVHA A4ANAV0440020020022401 608158 


Ordained in N. H. In Greenfield, 
June il, Rev. FRANctISs DANFORTR, 
A. M. as successor of Rey. John Wal- 
ker.—In Rochester, July 16, Rev. 
Tuomas CoGSwELL UpHam, A. M. 
as colleague with Rev. Joseph Haven. 
Installed, in Piermont, July 2, Rev. 
RoBERT BLAKE. He succeeds Rev. 
Jonathan Hovey. 





(We are compelled for want 
of room in the present number 
to postpone our monthly sum- 
mary of foreign intelligence. 
te the No. for Sept. 
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ABSTRACT—Shewing the state of the N. H. Banks according io the returns made in June, 1823. 
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| Banks. circuiation, 
31,265 o.d* 
| 34,583 new 
New-Hampshire Bank, Nov. 1822} 165,500/a33,590 93] 217,073 74 4,604 46 14,449 |22,993 22] 9 aeaaa- 
; - : 
Do. Do. May, 1823) 165,500/435,777 47; 6212,213 35 4,343 68 10,961 22,820 18 25001 
56,18 
N. H. Union Bank, Noy. 1822} 150,000} 5,188 187,692 d15,709 3.322 13,969 37 “a 
Do. Do. May, 1823! 150,000! 6,383 aa ees ‘ d10,195 6,249 14,063 38.532 
7 He ,157 97 5,647 44 . ; 
Portsmouth Bank, Noy. 1822) 100,000| 6,217 93 5 ies. stock 1,920] $ Boston Bank 364651 9975 | 9.241 291 29,996 
9: 9 123,526 49 4,021 82 
Do. Do. May, 1823}. 100,000; 6,217 93 Insur. stock 1,920 ; part in the Eagle Bk. 3,277 6,200 39) 27,537 
Rockingham Bank, Nov. 1822] 100,000} ¢ 1,000 131,074 56 7,009 99 11,087 46/16,264 11] 31.462 
Do. Do. May, 1823} 100,000) ¢ 1,000 131,515 95 5,826 21 3.640 99] 12,533 14 26 568 
N. H. Strafford Bank, Nov. 1822; 91,936; 4,500 142,576 55 J 5.276 69 11.233 25! 8,196 2 54.856 
Do. Do. May, 1823} 89,600) 4,500 156,252 07 g& 7,666 22 4,749 23| 8,403 02! 61,887 
Exeter Bank, Nov. 1822} 100,000} 4,434 43} 120,185 09 h6 043 68 7.277 2,354 53 19 524 
Do. Do. May 1823! 100,000! 4,434 43! 126,309 11 6,611 59 3.047 2,941 13] 20,181 
Concord Bank,(G.Kent) Nov. 1822} 60,000} 1,500 90,078 62 j 36,236 74 4.194 7,830 91 61.935 
Do. Do. (Do.) May, 1823] 60,000] 2,577 60| 87,567 17 j 06,492 78 4,187 | 9,976 65| 57.968 
Concord Bank, (S. S.) Nov. 1822} 39,800}. 2,000 56,233 29 15,072 19° 4.713 1,234 43 29 336 
Do. Do. (Do.) May, 1823} 39,800} 2,000 50,445 05 15,599 79 10,515 10,317 47 19.965 50 
Grafton Bank, Noy. 1822! 100,000} k3,304 44) 165,198 87 127,242 69 5,821 50111,393 12 93.312 50 
Do. Do. May, 1823| 100,000| 4,961 54! 156,255 18 m 33,899 73 ‘| 2457 | 3,190 781 97.278 50 
Cheshire Bank, Nov. 1822)n102,000) 2,054 223,695 17 032,043 52 6,773 2,905 50 157.531 
Do. Do. May, 1823)n102,000) 2,054 182,386 4] p45,676 56 4,281 4401 05 130,617 50 





(4) Cost of rval estate as appears by te Bank books.—(4) ‘This sum includes som. 

and furniture.— 
do. do. do.—[j} Inciudin 
a Bank in Boston.—[ 7m) Including $25,071 71 d 
(p) Including $27,863 94 in Boston. 


* Itis supposed by the Directors that this sum is too large by 28,606 dolls. and that the actual amount of eld bills in circulation is only 2659 dolls. 


‘» Bank, Boston.—[k] Including $2270 
eposited in two Banks in Boston —[n} 


ersonal pro 
neluding real es 


i by ; bad and some doubtful debts.— 
(/) Including 920 05 deposited in Union Bank, Boston. 
gf specie deposit in N. 


(2) Inciudin 
—(g) Inciuding $2491 25 do. do. a 
perty.—[/) Including $1 


g deposit in Boston.— 
Including &130 43 
9451 85 deposited in 


tate.—[0] Including $5303 02 in Boston.— 





takes me toe 


“ Put your words closer te- 


“ Sir, | am not so great a scvvodret 
l, among as your honor 


imina 
names, called him a_ be.” 
scoundrel.—The prisoner replied— gether,” said the judge. 


Anecdote.— Judge Brackeuridge, 
ding 2 cr 


in repriman 
other hard 
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MONTHLY REGISTER OF DEATHS, 


WITH CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


In Amherst, Mass. June 30, Rev. 
ZEPHANIAH SwirT Moore, D. D. 
President of the Amherst Collegiate In- 
stitution. Inthe death of Dr. Moore, 
not only the Institution over which he 
presided, but society has suffereda great 
loss. His learning, moderation and wis- 
dom enabled him to be of great service 
to the college, and lis friendly and con- 
cescending manners to persons of all 
ranks, greatly endeared him to the cit- 
izens of the place, where he resided. 
He received his education at Dartmouth 
college, where he graduated in 1793. 
He commenced his ministry at Leices- 
ter, Ms. where he was ordained when a 
youngman. Afteralapse of some years, 
he was appointed a professor of Dart- 
mouth college, and remained in that 
office from 1811, to 1815. About the 
last pericd, he was appointed President 
of Williams college, where he remained 
five years. On the foundation of the 
Amherst Institution, he was elected 
President. ‘The satisfactory manner in 
which ke discharged the duties of all 
those various offices, his piety and irre- 
proachable life, and his benevolence and 
industry made an impression on the 
minds of every one who had the honor 
of being acquainted with him, which will 
long remain mixed with sorrow and 
regret. 

In Somers, N. Y. Dr. EL1A8S CoRNE- 
Lius, 65, a patriot and sufferer in the 
war of Independence. At the age of 20, 
he quit the place of his nativity, on Long 
Island, and being recommended by his 
instructor, Dr. Samuel Lathan, he went 
in the year 1777 to New-York, and ob- 
tained a commission of Surgeon’s Mate 
in the 2d regiment of Rhode-Island 
troops, under the command of Col. Is- 
rael Angel. He had not been long in 
the.army, when upon occasion of recon- 
noitering the position of some of the 
enemy’s forces, he was.taken prisoner, 
and carried to the “Old Provost” jail 
in New-York, where he suffered almost 
incredible hardships till March, 1778, 
when, with great courage and presence 
of mind, he made his escape ; joined the 


army again, and continued in it a high- _ 


ly respected officer, tili the close of 17381. 

In Portsmouth, June 24, Capt. Na- 
THANIEL KENNARD, 68. At the com- 
mencement of the war of the revolution, 
he entered as a volunteer in one of the 
first regiments in Massachusetts, for the 
terra of one year. At the expiration of 
that engagement, he entered on boarda 
private armed yessel—was captured, cat- 


ried to England and kept in close con- 
finement at the Mill Prison for two years 
and a quarter, being encouraged with no 
other prospect, than a still protracted 
confinement, or a termination of it by 
being hanged as a rebel. Thence he 
was sent to Fzance in a cartel, where 
on the 20th April, 1779, he entered on 
board the Bon Homme Richard, under 
the celebrated John Paul Jones, and 
was with him in some of the most des- 
perate enterprizes, in which that com- 
mander was engaged. From that vessel 
he was put on board a prize and order- 
ed for France. He was again captured 
and carried into Hull in the north of 
England, transported to Spithead, put on 
board the Unicorn frigate and compelled 
to do duty until, at the eminent hazard 
of his life, he escaped in the Island of 
Jamacia. Thence he returned to Amer- 
ica, a little before the close of the war. 
After the peace of ’83, he engaged in the 
merchant service and continued a reput- 
able ship master until near the com- 
mencement of the late war, when he 
was appointed by government to the 
command of a Revenue Cutter and con- 
tinued in the same to the close of the 
war. After that period, until his death, 
he was employed as an Inspector of the 
Customs at this port. 

In Barre, Ms. Dr. EPHRAIM BRooks, 
a native of Concord, Ms. long an emin- 
ent physician of the former place, but 
for several years an invalid in conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse. 

In Quincy, Ms. June 2, PETER 
Boyiston ADAMS, Esq. 85, brother of 
the late President of the U. S. 

LONGEVITY. 

In NEw-HAMPsHIRE, Ivo Amherst, 
Capt. Natuaniel Woodbury, 94, former- 
ly of Nantucket; Mrs. Elizabeth Prince, 
98, widow of. Lieut. Joseph Prince, one 
of the first settlers of that town. In 
Pelham, June 27, Mrs. Mary Butler, 94, 
widow of Lieut. Joseph Butler. She 
was a native of Haverhill ; her maiden 
name Ladd. In Concord, July 17, Lieut. 
Richard Herbert, 94, the oldest man in 
town, and an officer-under Gen. Stark 
at the baitle of Bennington.—In Unity, 
May 23, Mr. John Kennedy, 97, a native 
of Ireland. While a soldier on the Hal- 
ifax station, previous to the American 
revolution, the corps to which he belong - 
ed was sent to the support of Gen. Gage 
at Boston. Soon after their arrival he 
deserted the British, and afterward 
joined the revolutionary army, in whict 
he continued during the war 
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NOTE.—Phe Editor, by the aa eriarek ‘subscription, pile oten: 
his annual Volume to 500 pages at the price of $5, or one cent a page. | Bot in | 
pr’ to comprize the whole of this Sonia! su of “ State Law and Regula- 

” (which it was one part of his design to obtain from g-ntlémen who would 
maderiatatie kibaaeetsic nak witch shir Seaicpememed) uaa ome. Ve 
Su cwo. Volumes, Soe “i Py money the . 


scribers for the additional 500 pages, eaehar the S Seene weer acon tert 
rather less than one cent a page, the remap rate for American law. i in 
Ro. 8vo. size. Nevertheless, on reflection, and n.gentlemen have, without 
y exception, cheerfully submitted to'this, the Editor ds himself bound to the 
leties of his engagement, and his agents are directed to deliver these volumes at 
$10, the subscription price, to such of his subscribers as may choose to have them 
at all, and Booksellers to dispose of them at the same. As.the work is but just 
completed, and enly a few copies sent out, the difference which has been paid, by 





